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...speeding chemistry’s work 
in producing the vital elc- 
ment that man must have in 


peace or war 


Roll, big fellows, roll. Move that phos 

phate rock from the Tennessee beds wher: 

once a prehistoric ocean rolled. Let you: 
diesels sing... put extra bite into thc 
hurrying treads of those man-high tires 
as you speed from the mine to the sinter- 
ing plant. Defense needs and everyday 
needs are calling—calling for phosphorus 
and for the phosphoric acid and the 
phosphates made from it—calling with 
the roaring voice of the electric furnaces 
which await your twelve-ton loads. 


Now blaze away, you furnaces, with the 
white-hot flame of earth-bound suns. In 
the heart of you, where double the elec- 
trical energy fora city the size of Memphis 
is being consumed in a steady glow, 
phosphorus is being freed from the rock 
that held it since the Paleozoic Era. 


Away now, phosphorus —away from 
Monsanto, Tennessee, to other Monsanto 
plants at Anniston, Alabama, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Monsanto, Illinois. Away 
through all the processes of chemistry 
that will convert you into phosphoric 
acid and a score of useful phosphates. 


Then, on, you products of phosphorus. 
On to industry...on to defense needs. Re- 
fine sugar. Condition and soften water. 
Make better soaps, aidin the production of 
steels, rust-proof metals, make salt more 
free-running. Become medicinals. Put 
leavening qualities into baking powder, 


greater cleansing qualities into tooth 
paste. Industry has countless uses for 
you, phosphates of modern chemistry. 
And daily, industry is discovering still 
more uses for you as a peace-time nation 
girds for a world at war. MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Monsanto’s battery of electric furnaces at 
Monsanto, Tenn., produces elemental phos- 
phorus of improved quality. Among the 
hundreds of Monsanto products are these 
phosphates, acids and other derivatives of 


phosphorus: 
Sodium Acid 


Phosphoric Acid 

Phosphoric Acid Paste Pyrophosphates 

Mono Ammonium Mono Potassium 
Phosphate Phosphate 

Di Ammonium Phosphate Potassium Ammonium 

Mono Calcium Phosphate Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate Tetra Sodium Pyro 

Tri Calcium Phosphate Phosphate 

Mono Magnesium Di Sodium Phosphate 
Phosphate Mono Sodium 

Tri Magnesium Phosphate Phosphate 

Magnesium Ammonium __ Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Phosphate Phosphoric 

Sodium Ammonium Anhydride 
Phosphate Ferro Phosphorus 
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K I raincoats 
for a gasoline rainstorm 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


HOSE light raincoats that could be 
Tietied up even when wet, without 
getting sticky, have gone to war. They 
were coated with Koroseal*—the B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic that’s permanently 
waterproof, odorless, is proof against 
acids and grease, won’t get hard or 
brittle, doesn’t get yellowish or brown- 
ish with age. 

Koroseal was used, too, for shower 
curtains, tablecloths, food bags and 
dozens of other waterproof articles. 
Now it’s used to insulate electric cables 
on tanks and battleships, and for other 
defense products including the speed- 


ing of airplane engine production. 

Final step in making an engine is to 
clean it with gasoline. But it’s a slow 
process because if the delicate magneto 
is touched by gasoline, it has to be taken 
apart and cleaned, and the engine must 
then be retimed and put through 
another test run. 

A manufacturer came to B. F. 
Goodrich engineers and together they 
worked out this idea—make Koroseal 
bags for the magnetos; then run 
engines through sprays of gasoline, 
with the magnetos dry and safe in their 


*A trade-mark of The B, F. Goodrich Co. 


Koroseal jackets. They tried it, and cut 
cleaning time 75%. 

Koroseal is now going into thousands 
of these bags for engines. In spite of 
tripled production, the government 
needs all we can produce. That is why 
we can’t deliver it just now for food 
bags, shower curtains, raincoats and 
other things. We are again increasing 
production, and after defense needs 
are met, we will get Koroseal products 
in your stores again in quantities. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


—Sirst IN RUBBER 











A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 
PLANT ENGINEERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS « ROAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
e MINERS ¢ QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


Defense 
Loads 
Get Timely 
Help 





A giant 527-ton rotor nestles into place, safely carried and . 


stowed by Preformed Yellow Strand Wire Rope. Soon more than 
100,000 additicnal kilowatts of energy will flow from this power- 
house, speeding production of urgent defense needs. 

For the way it lightens difficult loading and lifting problems, 
Preformed Yellow Strand rates higher than ever today with men 
handling vital materials in power plants, steel mills, shipyards, 
factories, mines—defense industries of all kinds. Their production 
moves faster, smoother and with fewer shutdowns... because 
strong, tough, elastic Yellow Strand stands up under pressure... 
because preforming gives its specially drawn, high quality steel 
exceptional workability. 

With wire rope and slings essential to Government services 
as well as to defense suppliers, our vast capacity is joined in the 
national effort, observing established priorities. Meanwhile there 
are no restrictions on cooperation by B & B engineers and dis- 
tributors. Let us work with you in this emergency to get maximum 
efficiency out of your wire rope equipment. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 
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LETTERS 





Kreisler’s Condition 


What is the condition of Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist? I’ve heard nothing since the first few 
days after his accident last spring. At that time 
he was reported to be still unconscious. 


Faure W1i.iaMs 
Malta, Mont. 


Kreisler made so rapid a recovery from his 
accident last April, when he was strucl: by a 
truck and suffered a fractured skull, that he 
was allowed to leave the hospital for his home 
by June. His physicians, however, have insisted 
that the 66-year-old artist wait until neat fall 
before he attempts the strenuous life of a con- 
cert tour. Meanwhile, he may give a few recitals 
in or near New York 





Nonpartisan Detroit 


Newsweek for Nov. 17 erroneously assumes 
partisanship in Detroit. You mistakenly report 
Edward J. Jeffries was reelected Democratic 
mayor. If Mayor Jeffries is either a Republican 
or a Democrat, he has never revealed that fact. 

Detroit, now since 1918, has been the largest 
genuinely nonpartisan city in America. This in- 
cludes the election system and the entire ad- 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 
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Give all the beauty of costly printing papers ... at the price of ordinary paper! 


ALMOST overnight, Zevelcoat™ printing papers won 
coast-to-coast popularity! No mystery is the ready accep- 
tance of Levetcoat printing papers: they bring a com- 
bination of qualities never before found in any other 





If a small printing budget has limited you to run-of-mine- 
appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, extra 


cost—and have more “selling punch” in your printed 


r, the papers. Manufactured by new and exclusive processes, advertising. 
- Levelcoat’s uniformly smooth-coated surfaces inject snap Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer- 
and contrast into halftones...make chant for Levetcoat samples. Or 
(MS colors come to life... give type a for proofs of fine printed results, 
sharp, clearly-defined appearance. Jrufect write direct to Kimberly-Clark. 
ott Most remarkable of all is the Lovolecat Paper You'll agree, these new-type papers 
“ps fact that Lovelcoat papers combine Made super-smooth by new, exclusive coating do most for the money! They are 
PA all the beauty of costly papers at the processes. ‘For high-quality printing. available through your paper mer- 
sisted price of ordinary paper! Hundreds of “ chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 
ui buyers of printed pieces who had he mfect 
L COM KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
citals been paying premium prices for Lovolcoal Paper NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
finer printing results are now mak- Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For use Established 1872 
ing worthwhile savings, without ahaa soins ie getaekk Sitite G se NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
sacrificing quality, by specifying CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
— ae f papers. | f * LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
-_ Mu titect 
dlican Leovelcoat Paper 
bi Where economy counts in volume printing, 
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this grade does a splendid job. 
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—you can see the results 


of “AMR-MINDED” management! 


A nation-wide utility, a top-notch plane builder, a famous machine 
tool maker, a giant manufacturer of electrical equipment. These are 
the kind of advertisers you meet in the issue of Newsweek you are 
now reading. Some big, some small—but all progressive. 


Are these companies “air-minded”? Are they alert to the possibilities 
of “Putting Air to Work”? 


Well, we checked them over just before this issue went to press, and 
found — more than 74% use some form of Sturtevant Air Handling 
Equipment. 


4 35 ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 





A" 26 USE STURTEVANT EQUIPMENT 


~ 





One saves time and money handling raw materials by the “air route”. Another 
keeps out cold and chills with heat that rushes to the job. Some rid their plants 
of dust or fumes—that would otherwise hamper production. Others make 
weather-sensitive products behave — with air conditioning. 


But the “‘air-minded” management of these companies have one thing in com- 
mon—they all profit by letting Sturtevant “Put Air to Work” in their plants. 
Perhaps we can do the same for you. 

















Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of ventilation, pro- 
cess air-conditioning, drying, dust or fume removal, 
heating, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, or 
pneumatic conveying Sturtevant can help you 
make air your ally. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Citie 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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ministrative program, which is under strict ciyj 
service. This fact can easily be attested by cop. 
sulting any Republican or Democratic party 
leader in Michigan. 


W. P. Lover: 
Detroit Citizens League 
Detroit, Mich. 





Legion and O’Hara 


You know Catholics can’t help resenting g 
nasty, bitter paragraph like that of John 
O’Hara on the Legion of Decency (Dec. 8), 
The legion has done a good work; I don’t think 
it needs defenders. We Catholics want 
“movies,” but we don’t want them dull and we 
don’t want them dirty. 


JoHN T. Murray 
Hydro, Okla. 


Mr. O’Hara rapped Catholic fingers in his 
attack on the Legion of Decency. He suggests 
that this organization mind its own business ,., 
The Legion of Decency exists solely for the 
benefit of Catholics. It does not attempt to 
dictate to those of any other denomination, 


GerorcE SEELEY 
Sioux City, Iowa 


May I remind Mr. O’Hara that the Legion of 
Decency is “minding its own business” when it 
points out those movies which are not fit to be 
seen. As an old subscriber, may I also suggest 
that the editor of Entertainment Week follow 
his own advice and give us real criticisms of 
current theater offerings, remembering that 
criticism may be constructive as well as de- 
structive. 


Sopuie C. O’ConneELL 
Donora, Pa. 


The dictionary says “yap” means to “bark 
snappishly.” That is a perfect designation of 
John O’Hara’s outburst. On the contrary, 
N.L. of D. gave reasons for its condemnation of 
Garbo’s picture. I still prefer a sound argument 
to a very smart-aleck phrase. “Decency” is a 
“smug” word? Well, let him start a crusade to 
eliminate such words as “pure” from the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, etc. 


Ernest P. Ament 
Dubuque, Iowa 





Our M-3’s 

In the Dec. 1 issue, in speaking of American 
tanks in Libya, you mention the 1344-ton M-3 
light tank mounting a 37-millimeter guy and 
machine guns. I was under the impression that 
the M-3 was our medium tank, weighing 30 
tons and mounting a 75-millimeter gun, 37- 
millimeter gun, and machine guns. 


W. M. Reep 
Louisville, Ky. 


Both the American medium and light tanks 
are designated as M-3. The M-3 light tank 
mounts a 37-millimeter gun and machine guns. 
It weighs 13% tons. The M-3 medium tank 
weighs 30 tons and mounts a 75-millimeter gun, 
a 37-millimeter gun, and machine guns. There- 
fore when speaking of an M-3 it is a!ways 
necessary to say whether it is a medium or 4 
light tank. 
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The American Aircraft Industry produced 
a lot of airplanes at an ever-increasing 
tempo during the first nine months of 
1941. It actually expanded 900% over 
the same period a year ago. The count isn’t 
in for the whole year yet, but our pace— 
our output—continues to forge ahead. 


There’s one real reason for this record— 
and that’s because our hearts are in our jobs 
... but we’re not different from any other 
men in American industry. 


We do think however, Americans every- 
where should know these aviation facts: 


1. No industry in the history of the world 
has expanded so fast—EvER. 


2. No industry has ever expanded so—with 
no sacrifice of quality in product. 


3. No industry has Ever so led the world 
in performance, stamina, speed, of product. 


4.No country—England, Germany—any 
country—produces better airplanes of any 
type—big bombers—medium or light or 





dive bombers—interceptors or pursuits. 


These are strong statements. But we can 
make them honestly, without boasting; it’s 
been a cooperative job. We've had to make 
changes and we’ve learned a lot. We've 
worked with Washington and Dayton— 
with OPM-—the engine men—with the 
Army and the Navy. We’ve fought with 
them too—but that’s the healthy, demo- 





cratic way of getting the best from the 
best country in the world. But mind you 
we've fought with—nor against them, 
and they with us, not against us. Without 
them we would have accomplished little. 


Now, the gearing up—the speeding up—is 
well on its way. Now—REAL production is 
rolling. Now ’planes to turn the tide are 
being delivered in fast-increasing quantities. 


And from it all we are learning so much 
that it seems almost unbelievable. Military 
necessity has taught us new wing structures 
—new areodynamics that doubtless will be 
applied to the design of post-war airplanes 
for you—for the world. And military pro- 
duction techniques are teaching us how to 
make them cheaper—faster—stronger. 


That’s why we know that permanent good 
is coming from this emergency. That’s why 
our jobs are good jobs. That’s why we an- 
ticipate a future of peace on earth—a future 
industry that will make your lives—our lives 
—more prosperous and happy. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © BURBANK CALIFORNIA 
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FAMOUS 


PARKER 


Hilarious New Action Game 


The Pick Does the Trick! Just dig 
letters from a pile with the Magic 
Pick, and be first to form a winning 
word. Any number can join the hi- 
larious scramble! The more players, 
the faster the fun and excitement! 
Buy DIG Today — De Luxe Edition 
(12 Players) $2; Standard Edition (6 Play- 


ers) $1. Add more Picks for extra players — 
6 Picks, 50c. Loe 





For Speed and Excitement, introduce your 
crowd to BONANZA! Best and Most Pop- 
ular of the Michigan type games. Easy to 
learn — any number can play. BONANZA 
cloth fits any game table. Standard Suede 
Cloth Edition, $2; Oil-Silk Edition, $1. 
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MONOPOLY 


MOST POPULAR of the 


World’s Great Standard Games 
Sets, $2 to $15 


SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1.25 to $3; 
CAMELOT, Exciting Battle Game for Men and 
Boys, $1.25 to $5; CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game 
played with Triangles, 50c to $1.50; U. S. SERVICE 
GAME KIT, Four Popular Service Games, $1.25; 
CROSSWORD LEXICON, Great Crossword Card 
Game, 50c and $1; PANDA BEAR, Best Game for 
Little Folks, $1.25; LONE RANGER Board Game, 
$1.25; ROOK, PIT, FLINCH, TOURING, Famous 
Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 











TRANSITION 


Born: To William L. Shirer, author of 
“Berlin Diary,” and Therese Stiberitz 
Shirer, a second daughter, Linda Eliza- 
beth, at New York City, Dec. 10... To 
Constance Bennett and Gilbert Roland, of 
motion pictures, a 614-pound daughter, 





Christina, at Beverly Hills, Calif., Dec. 10. 





International 


The Ernest T. Weirs 


Marriep: Ernest T. Weir, 66, chair- 
man of the board of the National Steel 
Corp., and Mrs. Mary E. Hayward, at Bal- 
timore, Dec. 10 .. . Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
62-year-old Arctic explorer and scientist, 
and his librarian, Mrs. Evelyn Schwartz 
Baird, 28, at Wellsville, Tenn., April 10. 
The marriage was revealed only last week. 


Divorcep: John Held Jr., cartoonist- 
artist, by Gladys Moore Held, former 
bathing beauty, at New Orleans, Dec. 11 
. . . George Randolph Hearst by Lorna 
Pratt Hearst, at Reno, Nev., Dec. 12. As 
California decrees are not final for a year, 
Mrs. Hearst who divorced the San Simeon 
publisher’s eldest son last August at Los 
Angeles, redivorced him in Reno so he 
could wed Sally Alvarez this year. 


Diep: Charles A. Whelan, 78, a founder 
of the United Cigar Stores Co. of America, 
of a heart attack, at East Orange, N.J., 
Dec. 9. Whelan and his brother, George, 


conceived the cigar-store chain system to 


form United Cigar in 1901 . . . Dmitry 
Merezhkovsky, 76, Russian author and 
philosopher, at Paris, France, Dec. 9. Old- 
est survivor of the pre-Bolshevik Russian 
literature, he was perhaps best known to 
American readers for “The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci” . . . The fifth Duke of 
Wellington, A. C. Wellesley, 65, great- 
grandson of the “Iron Duke,” of pneumo- 
nia, at London, Dec. 11... Dr. Frank 
Conrad, 67, engineer, inventor, and radio 
pioneer, at Miami, Fla., Dec. 11. With 
Westinghouse associ- 
ates, he founded the 
first commercial ra- 
dio station, KDKA 
of Pittsburgh, in 1920 
. . . John Wallace 
Riddle, 77, former 
Ambassador to Rus- 
sia (1906-09) and Ar- 
gentina (1921-25) , at 
Farmington, Conn., 
Dec. 8. 
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PEE cece, 


Fisher, And now Eddie realized what being alone meant— 
Alone, far from home with its comforts and cheer. 
(But Eddie, dear Eddie, you’ll find them all here!) 





2 Ed mumbled and muttered en route to his room, 
He visioned a terrible night filled with gloom— 
With tossing and twisting and turning and waking. 
To Dexter, hotel beds were not worth the making. 
With a mental resolve to start counting sheep, 





Jlister, " 
Pinter, Our oversized Hero made ready for sleep. 
inberg, 
Robert 


Barbi, 
Helen 
Gantt, 
Emilie 
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Ruth 3 In his size fifty nightshirt (his heart filled with dread) 
Ruth He slipped twixt the shiny-white sheets of the bed. 
Iman. “What’s this!” screamed our Hero, with a grin of delight, 


“I think that I’m in for a very good night! 
Chief 


Rose- 
Rollo, 


Es F. 





ER 


] ‘Twas the night before Sunday. To Hotel Pennsylvania 
Came huge Eddie Dexter, with a scowl that would pain ya. 
His big deal in New York had suffered postponement, 


The mattress is thick, and the springs softly padded, 
Plus the softest goose feather-down pillows!” he added. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85—FOR TWO $5.50 





M4 “And look at these blankets—100% wool, 
They’ll cover my feet no matter how much I pull!” 
With a smile on his lips and his fat face ashine, 
Ed crawled out of bed to hang out the sign 
“DO NOT DISTURB,” for at last he had found 
The hotel with the beds in which sleeping was sound! 





5 He slept and he slept, until Noon rolled along, 
And when he awoke, in his heart was a song. 
He gurgled and cooed through his shave and his shower, 
For he felt as refreshed as a summer-time flower. 
And then, with a devilish glint in his eye, 
Our overweight champion heaved a huge sigh... 





(His manifestation of a perfect night’s slumber!) 
Went down to the desk clerk. “At home I’ve a bed 
That’s a dandy, but this one is better!” he said, 
“So make out a bill for my newly found friend — 

We were made for each other!” That, folks, is 


THE END 


No fooling! Hotel Pennsylvania beds are so comfort- 
able our guests often want to buy them! Come in and 
try one of them yourselfon your next visit to New York! 
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EVERY EXTRA LEAF IN THE TABLE 


AND FAR 
TOO MANY GUESTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER ! 







































That’s the situation your telephone 


company faces every Christmas. 
That’s why there may be delays on 


some Long Distance Christmas calls. 


¢ Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires were 
jammed. The switchboards were manned by 
regular and extra operators working all 
through the holiday. Long Distance telephone 


calls were three, five and at some places eight 
times normal. 


We're glad so many folks want to exchange 
friendly greetings across the miles at Christ- 
mas — but sorry that, because of it, we can’t 
supply service as good as usual. 

We expect the biggest rush of calls we've 
ever had this coming Christmas. We'll do our 
best to prepare for it. But some calls will 
be slow. Some may not be completed. For 
these, we ask your patience 
and understanding. ... Thank 
you, and Merry Christmas! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 


| News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Draft Plans 


The immediate program for increasing 
the Army will envision a force of only 
about 3,200,000 men, roughly twice the 
present size. The whole equipment picture 
must be changed to permit more than this. 
Congressmen don’t like the Army’s plan 
for cutting the draft age to 18. A likely 
compromise will be legislation to permit 
the drafting of men of 19 or 20 for train- 
ing, with a provision that only those who 
volunteer will be put into combat service 
before reaching 21. Incidentally, recently 
released selectees and National Guardsmen 
who achieved sergeancies will probably be 
called back, given intensive training, and 
turned into second lieutenants in about 
three months. It’s felt they'll be bet- 
ter than many reserve officers now com- 
ing in. 


Washington Trends 


There’s growing sentiment for super- 
imposing a new head man, possibly Jus- 
tice Douglas, on the present defense setup 
... Despite the wave of “no strike” 
pledges, hardened labor observers expect 
some limited resumption of labor disputes, 
stemming largely from rising living costs, 
after early war excitement wears off... 
Patent laws are to be drastically changed; 
Roosevelt will soon appoint a committee to 
recommend revisions in line with both 
wartime needs and long-range reform .. . 
The Justice Department is concerned over 
activities and propaganda of Spanish Fa- 
langists here, considering them Axis agents 
though technically free from enemy-alien 
restrictions Censorship fever has 
seized Washington, bringing moves to 
make even standard government business 
indexes secret; this will slacken off as the 
U.S. gets used to war. 


La Guardia Out? 


The dominant conviction in Washington 
is that F.D.R. will soon have to force La 
Guardia to give up either his mayoralty 
or his post as Civilian Defense head. The 
plain truth is that most Administration 
officials think La Guardia, spreading him- 
self too thin, has done an extremely poor 
job of organizing—and is continuing to do 
so. In addition, they complain that he has 
shown thorough intolerance, firing sub- 
ordinates who submitted criticisms of the 


setup. Up to this week official opinion had 
centered on no one candidate to succeed 
La Guardia, though Willkie was being 
mentioned as a possibility. 


Women Laborers 


OPM’s labor division is already at work 
on plans for extensive training courses to 
teach women machine work so that men 
can be released for active military duty. 
Surveys already made in U.S. navy yards 
indicate that roughly 30% of the machine 
work there could be handled satisfactorily 
by women. It is work of this type that will 
be involved in the new training courses. 


West Coast ‘Attack’ 


Despite General De Witt’s vigorous in- 
sistence that enemy planes approached 
California the night after Japan attacked 
Hawaii, Army people in Washington have 
become increasingly dubious. The fact is 
that no planes were sighted but that sound 
detectors on California Army posts picked 
up planes whose identity was not estab- 
lished by checking with U.S. and Canadian 
air commands. When patrols later failed to 
locate the planes or their floating base, top 
Washington men reached the tentative con- 
clusion that the alarm was an error arising 
from an incomplete check of air commands 
or from orders given U.S. planes in flight 
not to answer radio inquiries. Officials, 
however, uphold the action of De Witt 
and his assistants, saying that safety re- 
quires that alarms should be sounded 


whenever approaching planes are unidenti- 
fied. 


Hawaiian Secrecy 


The early rumors, some of them exag- 
gerated, about immense losses in Hawaii 
stemmed chiefly from members of Congress 
who talked with Navy and Army heads. 
Roosevelt subsequently instructed Admiral 
Stark and other naval and military au- 
thorities to do no more talking to congress- 
men about such matters. The original 
trouble, he felt, had resulted from con- 
gressmen’s traditional inability to keep a 
secret. 


N.Y. Alarm 


More amusing than the California “raid” 
are the little-publicized details of New 
York’s first air-raid alarm last week. Here’s 
what happened: Army officials at Gov- 
ernors Island got a phone call (not of- 
ficial) from Washington asking if it were 
true that unidentified planes were on the 
way to New York. The officials called the 
Associated Press, which had no news of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


the planes but immediately checked Mit- 
chel Field, Army interceptor base. Mitchel 
Field then called Governors Island, learned 
that the original tip came from Washing- 
ton and, apparently without waiting for 
further elaboration, sprang into action. 


Pressure Groups’ Plans 


The more reputable members of prewar 
pressure groups now plan “unity” mass 
meetings, where isolationists like Wood and 
Wheeler will join Dorothy Thompson, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, etc., on the platforms. As for 
the groups themselves: America First, of 
course, is disbanding. The Fight for Free- 
dom Committee will continue functioning 
through a new “Freedom House” in N. Y., 
which will sponsor the drawing up of post- 
war plans. The leftist groups, like The 
Keep America Out of War Congress, the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
and the Youth Committee Against War, 
will change their names and plump for en- 
forcement of the Bill of Rights, equal dis- 
tribution of war’s economic burdens, and 
early attainment of “a just and lasting 
peace.” The Coughlinite Christian Front 
now tends toward giving “critical” support 
to the war but advocating impeachment 
of F.D.R. and his “fellow conspirators” 
after it’s over. 





Cunningham Shift 


The replacement of General Cunning- 
ham as British Army chief in Libya (see 
page 38) was not caused by ill health 
alone. It’s known in London that Church- 
ill feels Cunningham failed to capitalize 
on his opportunities and missed at least 
one chance for an early victory. Also, 
there’s evidence of lack of efficient coordi- 
nation between the army, navy (com- 
manded by Cunningham’s brother), and 
air force, and even between army units 
themselves. Blame for this is laid to the 
“men at the top” in Middle East head- 
quarters. 


Nazi Peace Bid 


The new Hitler peace bid to Russia, re- 
ported in neutral quarters last week, was 
in Soviet hands at least a fortnight ago. 
Conveyed to Kuybishev through private 
channels, the bid is believed to have sug- 
gested a secret conference between Goring 
and Molotoff at some quiet spot on the 
front, probably in the Leningrad area. 
Details of the offer aren’t known, though 
part of the threatened alternative is sup- 
posed to have been a Japanese attack on 
Siberia. The Russians remained cagily non- 
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committal while U.S. and British officials, 
learning of the Nazi move, got the jitters. 
Meanwhile, the Russians started their suc- 
cessful offensive and finally last week re- 
jected the Nazi offer. Now Washington is 
confident that Russia will continue as an 
aggressive ally, immobilizing large Japa- 
nese forces even though it doesn’t now 
plan an attack on Japan. 


Communist Pact Terms 


Evidence that the Nazi anti-Comintern 
pact signed recently by thirteen nations 
contained certain secret clauses has now 
been obtained through the most author- 
itative sources. A clause in the Danish 
pact requires Denmark to furnish the Nazis 
200,000 troops under certain contingencies, 
the nature of which aren’t yet clear. Pre- 
sumably other European signatories who 
are not already actively engaged in the 
Russian war agreed to similar clauses. 
There’s now no doubt that the pact also 
required signatories to fight Bolshevism 
and its allies, which would include Brit- 
ain and, theoretically, the U.S. Informa- 
tion is conflicting as to the precise condi- 
tions under which the Nazis can invoke 
the pact. 


Chile Precautions 


Chile may soon request the aid of U.S. 
armed forces in guarding its nitrate and 
copper mines. Chilean officials are worried 
over the vulnerability of the mines, most 
of which are located near the coast. They 
believe Japan has a number of specially 
converted cargo vessels which can carry a 
half-dozen bombers. It’s feared these ships 
may be able to put into isolated inlets 
along South America’s west coast and send 
up the bombers for night raids on vital 
centers. 


Mexican Bases 


Without fanfare, Mexico has been mak- 
ing arrangements to allow use of its Pa- 
cific Coast ports by the U.S. Navy. Salina 
Cruz would be the most valuable, but 
Acapulco, Mazatlan, and Guaymas could 
be used. None of these ports has more 
than a few facilities for refueling large 
ships or for repair work but, granted use 
of them, the U.S. could easily stock them 
with fuel and supplies and perhaps some 
repair equipment. 


Foreign Notes 


Mexican bankers report that the gov- 
ernment’s freezing of Japanese assets came 
just in time to prevent the Japanese min- 
ister from withdrawing some _ 1,000,000 
pesos on deposit in Mexico City banks... . 
Hitler, who delights in interviewing pilots 
on their fighting experiences, grants them 
the privilege of smoking in his presence, 
although his hatred of tobacco smoke is 
well known .. . A top-rank Swedish source 
insists that German soldiers are deserting 


“by the tens” daily from Norway into 
Sweden, where they are interned . . . Cana- 
da is only now beginning to plan for its 
first units of parachute troops. 


Poa. 





Government Delinquency 


= industrial companies working on 
defense orders are complaining that the 
government is much worse about paying 
for goods than are most private custom- 
ers. Red tape, inexperienced clerical help, 
and endless OK-ing are to blame. Officials 
of at least one auto company have had to 
make special trips to Washington to speed 
collections. Other industrial companies 
have had to borrow heavily from banks to 
tide them over until the government pays 
its overdue bills. 


Auto Consolidation 


Following the drastic production cut, 
auto companies are planning sweeping 
consolidation of manufacturing facilities. 
Thus Chrysler has plans for manufactur- 
ing both Plymouths and Dodges in the 
Dodge plant, freeing the Plymouth fac- 
tory for defense work. Similarly, De 
Soto production may be switched to the 
Chrysler plant. Ford is expected to free 
his Highland Park factory by switching 
his auto work to the River Rouge plant. 
General Motors will probably make simi- 
lar moves. Auto officials now think the in- 
dustry and government may eventually 
agree that each auto corporation will pro- 
duce only one line of cars, cutting out all its 
other makes, 


Metals Discovery 


Washington will soon act to recover a 
vast supply of critical metals previously 
overlooked. Capt. William Trimble Bei- 
sell, an OPM priorities analyst, has found 
that unexpectedly huge quantities of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, and antimony had 
been lying idle for years in the form of 
engravings, electrotypes, and stereotypes 
stored away by printers and publishers. 
One magazine publisher, for example, has 
on file a national advertiser’s plates dating 
back more than 25 years.. An expert who 
surveyed the country reports: “At least a 
million tons of needed metals can be re- 
covered from the 80,000 firms engaged in 
printing and publishing.” He added that 
this includes more than 150,000 tons of 
usable copper—equal to one-fourth of 
America’s annual copper production. 


Business Footnotes 


OPA officials, checking carefully on the 
West Coast situation after war broke out, 
have reported “remarkably little retail 
profiteering considering the circumstances” 
... As a reflection of Wall Street’s. war 
sentiments, note that Russia’s old czarist 
bonds, selling before the war for as little 
as $1.25, are now quoted at $20 a bond 
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and have passed the German Governmey, 
(Dawes Loan) bonds, quoted at $10 eac, 
- . . Even though the war will intens. 
fy silk shortages, the Agriculture 
partment’s drive to popularize cotta, 
mesh hosiery has proved so disappoint. 
ing that publicity about it will be cy. 
tailed. 





Press Notes 


Didincine the step will help preserye 
neutrality, Portugal is planning to estab. 
lish its own national news service to serye 
all Portuguese papers. It would get jt; 
news from established services but rewrite 
it . . . Newspapermen are now reveling 
in use of the word “Jap,” forbidden oy 
most American newspapers until last week 
...S. Burton Heath, Pulitzer Prize-wip. 
ning N.Y. World-Telegram reporter, js 
abandoning the syndicate field after q 
year as editor and columnist for McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate; his future plans 
aren't now clear . . . Preparing for a 
blackout, the Associated Press’ N.Y. of. 
fice last week stocked up with 500 candles, 


Magazine War Troubles 


More than one magazine had bad luck 
with the outbreak of the Japanese war. 
Vogue was forced to start work all over 
again on its forthcoming issue, originally 
scheduled to feature articles on what to 
wear and do on a Hawaiian vacation. 
Look had already gone to press with some 
no-war predictions scattered among lists 
of forecasts by prominent writers; it was 
able to make corrections in most but not 
all of its print order. And Esquire’s issue 
dated January 1942 (out early in Decem- 
ber) had particularly hard luck—at least 
as far as temporary impressions are con- 
cerned. It carried an article on Japan 
headed: “Her people have no initiative, 
her fleet is useless for long-range opera- 
tions, and as a first-class power she is a 
myth.” 


Miscellany 


The Metropolitan has dropped its plans 
to present “Madama Butterfly,” scheduled 
to be given four more times this season 
. .. The Nazis, offering large sums, are 
trying to buy Lisbon movie theaters s0 
that more German movies can be sliown. 
Only one Lisbon theater now exhibits 
German films . . . In the early West Coast 
air-raid jitters, movie officials hastily be- 
gan studying the possibility of moving 
studios to the bomb-safe Middle West 
. .. The renewed Legion of Decency ac- 
tivity is causing M-G-M to remake sev- 
eral scenes in “Woman of the Year,” 
Katharine Hepburn’s forthcoming film ... 
A Japanese-American Committee for De- 
mocracy, composed of anti-Fascist Japa- 
nese, is now being formed to work for the 
defeat of the Axis. 














































Freedom is not free! 














1, has to be fought for, died for sometimes, 


eserve 


re worked for-always. As someone said, ‘“‘Freedom is not a 
| ; heritage; it is a possession that must be earned by each 
— succeeding generation.” 

hes Eighty million Germans have been working 60 hours a 
valle week for eight years building a war machine to take your 
pie freedom away from you. The only way to keep that freedom 
ie is to build a greater defense machine—and you have months 


instead of years to do it. That means work as Americans 


ndles, 

have never worked before—pouring every ounce of energy 
| Tuck into every minute of every hour and day—and sothing 
he allowed to interfere with work to meet America’s desperate 
ay: need. Not for “the bosses” (who, by the way, are working 
ation. not 8 hours a day but 12, 15, 18) but to save your own 
some 
» lists skin, your own job, your own family’s future. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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HOW TO ADD 32,500,000 MAN-DAYS 
IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


... without adding floor space, men or machines! 


HILE we are working night and day to build more machines, to train more 
men, to produce more goods, let’s not overlook a vast reservoir of manpower 
that is available...now! As of September, 1941, it has been estimated that 2,600,000 


men were employed in the 18 industries handling the greater part of our defense orders. 


IF production increased only 1% in this key group, it would be the 
equivalent of adding 6,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production only increased 3%, it would be the equivalent of adding 
19,500,000 man-days annually! © 


IF production increased only 5%, we would add 32,500,000 man-da: s 
in defense industries...without hiring or training a single new mz a! 


Can any of these paper fig- 
ures be turned into produc- 
tive manpower? Is there a 
simple tool, ready to hand? 





There is. Today some plants, such as 
the great new airplane plants of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and others are get- 
ting things done, faster, better, safer with 
fluorescent lighting ...the new type 


of lighting which gives needed 30 to 50 
footcandles of cool light so economically. 


Many employers of men in defense in- 
dustries, however, do not realize how 
good lighting adds trained manpower 
by increasing production. For instance, 
one company was able to 
produce more foundry 
»_, COfes on two shifts, under 
Ses lighting keyed to the job, 





than it formerly produced on three! 


Another concern, manufacturing tex- 
tiles, was able to report an increase of 4% in 
production. It employed 
600 workers. Better light- 
ing actually added the 
production of 24 trained 
men without adding a 
penny to the company’s payroll. 


It might pay you to look into this mad- 
ern way of adding manpower to horse 
power...the fluorescent way! If you do, 
remember the initials G-E 
on a fluorescent lamp are 
a pledge from General 
Electric scientists to give 
you more and more light 





for your money. You can get full partic- 
ulars about this “lighting of tomorrow” 
... today... by calling General Electric. 
G‘-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Vital Test in the Pacific 
Hinges on the Holding of Hawaii, 

















Singapore, and Alaska 











Out of the chaos of a war that has al- 
ready engulfed 34 nations and is still 
spreading around the earth, a pattern of 
conflict began to emerge last week. New 
fronts in the path of Japan’s march to the 
south were stabilizing and the old fronts 
in the war of the west were involved in a 
new phase of that conflict. 

In its newest theater, on the China Sea, 
the war’s hottest action centered in the 
Philippines. Taking advantage of the sur- 
prise attack they had delivered the main 
body of the United States Fleet at Ha- 
waii, the Japanese apparently gained air 
superiority over the islands and succeeded 
in landing troops at five or more points. 
They were still holding most of these 
beachheads at the cost of a heavy loss of 
life at the beginning of this week. The 
best news from this front was that Ameri- 
can dive bombers had severely damaged 
two Jap battleships and sunk four troop- 
ships and transports. 

Amidst the Philippine attacks the Jap- 
anese started a mechanized push out of 
Thailand down the Malay Peninsula 
toward their main objective to the south 
—Britain’s fortress at Singapore. At the 
same time they pushed out feelers in the 
direction of China’s lifeline, the Burma 
Road. British land forces succeeded in 
holding the Singapore drive close to the 
border, but cooperating sea forces were 
dealt the severest blow of the war when 
torpedo planes sank the battleship Prince 
of Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse. 
On the third major Far Eastern front, at 
Hong Kong, British defenders managed to 
hold out against Jap attackers. They were 
aided by the Chinese, who harassed the 
Nipponese from the rear. 

Meanwhile, after a week of rumors of 
disaster, Secretary of the Navy Frank 



































World Sweep of War Means 
Axis Must Be Kept Encircled 


Knox revealed the United States losses in 
the Hawaii raids. One battleship, a target 
ship, three destroyers, and a mine layer 
were sunk. Another battleship capsized 
but can be righted. A total of 2,729 sailors, 
168 soldiers, and 38 civilians were killed. 
An unannounced number of ships were 
damaged. Bad as this was, however, it 
was less disastrous than many had imag- 
ined. 

On the home front the United States 
underwent its first air-raid scares, which 
revealed an almost complete lack of civil- 
jan preparedness. As defense officials 
moved to plug the loopholes, plans were 
laid to boost war production to a billion- 
dollar-a-week level which would increase 
heavy bomber output, among other things, 
from a goal of 500 to 1,000 a month. 





News from the European and African 
war fronts was uniformly good. The Rus- 
sians seized the initiative along most of 
their 2,000-mile line and whipped the 
Nazis in the Moscow region in what 
probably was the biggest battle of the 
war. In Libya, the Axis was retreating in 
all sectors and the siege of Tobruk was 
definitely lifted. 

' To push for victory on all these fronts, 
there was a growing demand for some kind 


_of a united command in which American, 


British, and Allied nations would map 
their strategy on a worldwide basis. Such 
a move would be complicated, however, 
by Russia’s refusal to participate in the 
Japanese war (see Washington Tides) . 

All of this added up to a strategic pic- 
ture that indicated the United States was 
in for a long, hard struggle. 


Significance 


The grand strategy of the anti-Axis 
coalition rests, and for some time must 
continue to rest, on the defensive encircle- 
ment of the two centers of Axis power. In 





Terrain surrounding Camp John Hay is typical of Northern Luzon 
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_ Japanese Strategy in the Philippine Attacks 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


The Philippine Islands hold an 
important strategic position for the 
Japanese, as they are the stepping- 
stones for the Nipponese dream march 
to the riches of the East Indies and the 
continent of Australia (seé maps, pages 
15 and 16). 

Luzon and Mindanao, each of which 
approximates in size the State of Ken- 
tucky, hold the keys for control of the 
Philippine archipelago and the further- 
ance of Japanese aims. Mindanao, with 
its Sulu group linking the Philippine 
chain to Borneo, stands guard over the 
Celebes route to the Pacific and dom- 
inates the sea lanes south to the Neth- 
erlands Indies, New Guinea, and Aus- 
tralia. Mindanao is inhabited by 
Moros of Mohammedan faith, but the 
Filipinos dominate the cities. 

In the Davao region, however, is a 
colony of 20,000 Japanese who for many 
years have been engaged in the raising 
and marketing of hemp. It is against 
the local defenses of Davao and the 
adjacent airfield that the Japanese in- 
vaders, with the aid of their fifth-col- 
umn nationalists, are maneuvering for 
a foothold. Should they gain a beach- 
head in the Davao sector, assuming 
their control of the sea, it would be 2 
Herculean task to dislodge them, as the 
Mindanao terrain is covered with a 
mass of rugged and roadless wooded 
mountains through which this observer 
campaigned for many months. This 
threat against Mindanao seems inde- 
pendent of the Luzon attacks and prob- 
ably is conducted by forces organized in 
and launched from the western islands 
of the Japanese-mandated Caroline 


group. 


The Japanese must occupy Luzon 
if they are to control the Philippines, 
and it is with this purpose that they 
have planned their strategy. Luzon has 


been attacked with concentric thrusts ° 


from all sides. The threat in the ex- 
treme south at Legaspi, the largest port 
on the Pacific front, may be in the way 
of a diversion or a separate major ef- 
fort to gain the south peninsula, which 
narrows to an isthmus 10 miles wide 
south of Manila. 

The Luzon attacks now unfold that 
the Japanese plan of invasion contem- 
plated a double drive southward to the 
central plain, at the lower end of which 
is Manila. This offensive is being vig- 


orously supported by bombing raids 
launched from temporary air bases es- 
tablished on some of the nearby un- 
garrisoned islands. 

The landing in the Aparri region, 
with the air attacks against Tuguegarao 
and Ilagan, forecasts the east column 
of the double drive as passing through 
the coastal plain formed by the rich 
valley of the Cagayan River. The land- 
ings in the Vigan, San Fernando, and 
Lingayen areas are attempts to gain 
the coastal road system and establish a 
beachhead on the Lingayen Gulf. 


Success in these efforts would unite 
the east and west columns in the road- 
net sector south of the Caraballo Moun- 
tains for a combined offensive through 
the central plain, directed at Manila. 
The successes of the American-Filipino 
forces in clearing the Lingayen sector 
of the Japanese toeholds indicate that 
our local defense plans have profited 
from our years of maneuvers conducted 
in this area in which the “enemy” in- 
variably attempted landings. But the 
success or failure of the Japanese in- 
vasion depends on their ability or in- 
ability to continue the landing of 
troops, which in turn means domination 
of the coastal waters and of the air. 

The mountains of Luzon follow no 
uniform range pattern. They are most 
irregularly grouped and are rugged, 
jagged, and cut by deep ravines. Al- 
though difficult of passage, being prac- 
tically roadless, the ranges are crossed 
and recrossed by many foot trails. 
Should the Japanese control the coast- 
lines, however, the mountain barriers 
across Luzon should not halt them or 
afford a serious obstacle to their passage 
southward to the rice “paddies” of the 
central area. 

The weather conditions in Luzon at 
this season are probably better than 
at any time of the year. The dry sea- 
son extends from January to May and 
the wet season from June to October, 
while November and December have a 
touch of both. . However, it has been 
this observer’s experience that, except 
when it is of a torrential character, the 
rain does not greatly hamper military 


movements. The rain is warmish, and. 


soldiers never seem to mind marching 
in it. In fact, they prefer its coolness 
and freshness to the blistering tropical 
sunshine. 








the Pacific phase of the war this requires 
first that Singapore, Hawaii, and Alaska he 
held. The lines between them may be bent 
or broken, but until Japan obtains posses. 
sion of these strategic positions it cannot be 
safe from the counteroffensive which evep. 
tually will be organized and launched. 

At present the main Japanese objective 
is Singapore. If Singapore falls or is made 
untenable by Japanese control of the air 
the Burma Road becomes useless and the 
Chinese Army impotent, India is directly 
threatened, and the whole position of the 
Western Powers in the South Pacific he. 
comes precarious. Secondary thrusis are 
aimed at the Philippines and directly at the 
Burma Road by a drive through Thailand. 
At the week end, the British announced 
that the Japanese already had reached the 
western coast of Malaya, whence their air 
planes can harass the sea routes both to 
Rangoon and Singapore. 

The Philippines are a salient in the 
ABCD line. American bombing planes and 
submarines and surface ships operating 
from the Philippines can harass Japanese 
supply lines through the South China Sea 
and make raids over a larger area. Al- 
though extremely useful, the Philippines 
are not a cornerstone of Pacific strategy. 
If they are lost, American bombers and 
submarines and other naval craft can op- 
erate from the Dutch East Indies. But if 
Singapore goes, the Japs will hold the 
upper hand not only in the entire South 
Pacific but probably in the Indian Ocean. 
They will remain insecure, however, in the 
north and east on the Hawaii-Alaska-Si- 
beria line. Their next msjor move pre- 
sumably would be in that direction, with 
the conquest of Eastern Siberia as the first 
objective. 

In the defense of the South Pacific, ma- 
jor roles were assigned to airplanes and 
submarines. Next to the disaster at Oahu, 
the most distressing development of the 
first week of the war was our apparent loss 
of control of the air over the Philippines. 
Japanese claims of the destruction of large 
numbers of heavy bombers and long-range 
patrol planes at our air stations were not 
denied. Later in the week, accounts from 
Manila indicated that the air defenses were 
somewhat improved both by fighter planes 
and more anti-aircraft fire. This suggested 
that reinforcements had arrived after the 
war began. Nevertheless, the Japanese ap- 
peared to hold a decided advantage in the 
air over the Manila area. The Army’s Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Navy’s PBY’s can be 
flown across the Pacific, but the fighter 
planes, anti-aircraft guns, troops, and 
ground equipment to protect them imust 
go by ship. 

Already the supply lines from the Unit- 
ed States to the South Pacific are tenuous. 
The distance is great, especially since the 
longer southern route below the East In- 
dies must be used. The shorter, more 
northerly route lies through Japanese- 
controlled islands, and its loss in the event 
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Pacific hot spot: Arrows locate Japanese landing operations in the strategic Philippines 
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of war had been discounted, together with 


the loss of unfortified Guam and Wake 
Islands in the same areas. Shipping space 
is short, and supplies and reinforcements 
must move in convoys protected by the 
Navy against Japanese submarines, air- 
craft, and surface raiders. 

To disperse and whittle down American 
sea and air forces, the Japanese had de- 
ployed their submarines and _ probably 
small surface raiding groups, including air- 
craft carriers, over a wide area of the 
Pacific. Although the Navy kept a tight 
lip, enemy submarines were believed to be 
in a position to strike at our coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping on the Pacific side as 
well as at the sea routes to Hawaii. There 
was circumstantial evidence that at least 
one enemy carrier was off our Pacific Coast 
and possibly another, plus numerous sub- 
marines not too far distant from the Pa- 
cific entrance to the Canal, ready to fall 
on naval reinforcements and supply ships 
brought from the Atlantic. 

In the other main war area, the great 
question was the meaning of the German 
retreat in Russia. Clearly the Germans 
had failed to attain their declared objec- 
tives. But were they suffering a disastrous 
defeat, as the Russians claimed, or were 
they merely retiring to lines better suited 
for defense? While the Germans are losing 
men and matériel in the retreat, the pre- 
vailing view of both British and Ameri- 
can military experts is that the Nazis have 
great power left on the ground and in the 
air. The fear is that by assuming the de- 
fensive on the Russian front, or part of it, 
the Germans can release one million or 
more well-equipped hardened veterans and 
important air forces for use elsewhere dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Grand strategy, as our experts view it, 
calls upon the Germans to strike in several 
directions. First, and most important, is 
through the Middle East toward the In- 
dian Ocean, with the hope of joining hands 
with the Japanese to form the “world 
island” of the German geopolitical theo- 
rists. This would require of the Germans 
either a newly organized offensive in 
Southern Russia or a drive through Tur- 
key. Whether they could immediately 
mobilize sufficient forces to succeed was 
doubted even by those who discounted the 
Russian claims. 

The second probable line of German 
movement was through the Iberian Penin- 
sula into French North and West Africa 
and the Atlantic islands from the Azores 
south through the Canaries and Cape 
Verdes. From these vantage points they 
could harass British and American supply 
lines to the middle and Far East via the 
Cape of Good Hope and even between 
North and South America. If, in addition, 
they could get the use of the French Fleet, 
they would cut to the danger point the 
present anti-Axis superiority in naval 


power. The demands in the Pacific, on top - 


of the Atlantic and Mediterranean phases, 
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Chinese (outline arrow) sought to 

break up Jap attack (red arrow) 
on the British in Hong Kong 


already strain the British and American 
Navies. 

Supplementing these main drives, the 
Germans, it was expected, would intensify 
their submarine and air attacks on the 
North Atlantic sea lanes and perhaps at- 
tempt one or more diversions in South 
America. Air raids on our Atlantic coast 
by long-range bombers and possibly from 
merchant ships converted into carriers are 
another possibility which our strategists 
consider real (see page 29). Although these 
raids might do some damage, especially to 
industrial facilities, their main purpose 
would be to keep American air forces and 
anti-aircraft units on home territory, far 
from the lines of battle which are now 
critical. 

In this broad picture, the British offen- 
sive in Libya appears chiefly as a preven- 
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tive against an overland attack on Sye, 
and Alexandria from the west and as , 
means of bringing British air power close; 
to Continental, especially Italian, targets 
The most optimistic school of si rategy 
holds that, if the Axis Powers are pre. 
vented from breaking out of the separate 
circles now enclosing them, they will eq. 
lapse from lack of raw materials, way 
weariness, and the certainty of ultimate 
defeat. The hopes of this school are pred). 
cated on the belief that the Germans haye 
suffered a real disaster in Russia and that 
they are now seriously short of several es. 
sential materials, including oil. Both Brit. 
ish and American experts concede that the 
Japanese have enough oil and other ma. 
terials for a year or more of heavy warfare, 
even if they do not acquire the oil, rubber, 
and tin of the East Indies and Malaya, 
The prevailing school, on which war 
plans assuring an ultimate victory must be 
based, is less optimistic. Assuming that the 
Nazis are not yet crippled, this school en. 
visages 1943 as the earliest at which the 
anti-Axis coalition will be able to launch 
counteroffensives aimed at a final decision, 
For another year, as they see it, the main 
effort of the coalition must be to main- 
tain its own supply lines and to hold the 
strategic positions from which the great 
counteroffensives eventually can be sprung, 
To the extent that these strategic positions 
are lost, the war will be prolonged; and if 
the Axis partners join hands it will be- 
come, they believe, a war requiring for the 
anti-Axis coalition a hard uphill fight. 
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Malayan attack: Jap thrusts (arrows) at Britain’s Far East stronghold 
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Pacific Arena 


ABCD Defenders Slow Japs 
After Initial Blitz Gains 


At the start of its second week, the war 
in the Pacific shook down into three main 
theaters of operation: the Philippines, Ma- 
lava, and Hong Kong. Sporadic raids were 
still being made against American island 
outposts, but Hawaii, after the series of 
sweeping raids that started the war, was 
unmolested. With the end of the surprise 
attacks that gained Japan the advantage 
in the beginning, the struggle settled down 
to a long pull. 


Philippines 

Years ago President Roosevelt decided 
that if his Administration was forced to 
dispatch an AEF, the man he’d choose to 
lead it would be Douglas MacArthur, 
former Chief of Staff. Last week, when 
Lieutenant General MacArthur’s Philip- 
pine command became the hottest spot in 
the Battle of the Pacific, fate placed him 
in the exact spot where his Commander- 
in-Chief needed one of the nation’s best 
soldiers. , 

In addition to being one of America’s 
foremost fighting men, MacArthur believes 
the Philippines can be successfully de- 
fended against the Japanese. His friends 
say that if anyone can defend the islands, 
he can do it. But last week there was 
many a doleful shake of the head as the 
news of the Far Eastern battles filtered 
back to the mainland. Although Mac- 
Arthur’s little force of Filipino and Amer- 
ican troops (about 125,000 before the war 
started) was making a gallant fight, at 
times it seemed that the military experts 
who hold that the Philippines are inde- 
fensible might be right. 

The war swooped down upon the Philip- 
pines a few hours after it hit Hawaii. For 
three days Japanese bombs rained down 
upon the islands. Hardest hit points were 
the big air bases at Nichols Field near 
Manila, Clark Field 50 miles to the north, 
the naval base at Cavite, Camp John Hay, 
and the Army concentrations at Davao 
on the island of Mindanao. Many planes 
were reported damaged and destroyed on 
the ground, and the Japs claimed the sink- 
ing of a United States transport in Manila 
Bay. Although the raiders obviously tried 
not to waste bombs on non-military ob- 
jectives, their aim frequently was poor and 
many civilians were killed and injured. A 
tabulation of reports and communiqués in- 
dicated more than 1,500 casualties for the 
week, 

Following the third bombing of Manila, 
evacuating citizens caused such a rush to 
the banks that withdrawals were limited 
to $100 a person. 

After three days of raiding to soften up 
the islands’ defenses, invasion attempts 
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Our Fleet Still Retains Its Punch 


by Admiral WILLIAM V 


_— Knox’s report of the 
naval engagement at Oahu gives reason 
for thanks that the material losses are 
not greater. Apparently the bulk of the 
force is at sea, searching for the enemy, 
though it is doubtful if the main body 
of the Japanese Fleet ever came as far 
east as Honolulu, for it had duties to 
perform in covering troop operations in 
Far Eastern waters. 

In its material fighting strength, the 
United States Fleet has not, relatively 
to Japanese power, suffered the loss 
which had been anticipated. While the 
Arizona was a total loss, the reported 
severe damaging of the Haruna off Luzon 
would do much to square matters—even 
though she was a better ship than the 
Haruna, as she carried twelve 14-inch 
guns as against the latter’s eight. If the 
Kongo was badly damaged off Luzon, 
as reported, this would offset the Okla- 
homa. The three destroyers lost were 
laid down in 1934, and, while they were 
excellent ships, they were not the equal 
of the Kearny, which was laid down in 
°39 and which the Germans failed to 
sink. 

The Utah had no fighting value, and 
the old Oglala, a mine layer, was not 
a serious loss. Apparently no cruisers 
went down, and although some of them 
probably were damaged, repairs can be 
effected in a few weeks or months. 

Thus the ratio in strengths between 
the two fleets has not altered in any 
marked degree. The great casualty lay 
in the loss of life, some 91 officers and 
2,638 enlisted men. The great reser- 
voirs of oil on the island were not dam- 
aged, and the repair sources of the 
yard are apparently functioning. 

The fact that the attack came as a 
complete surprise is the bad feature of 
the entire affair, tor after the fight was 
on the story is one of heroism and ef- 
ficiency in battle. Americans can at 
least be proud of that. 


As for the week’s naval develop- 
ments in general, it has been proved 
rather conclusively in the last few days 
that sea power, unless supported by air 
power superior to that of the enemy, is 
always in grave danger. It is estab- 
lished now that Admiral Phillips on the 
Prince of Wales did not request air as- 
sistance when the Japanese bombers 


. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


started their attack off the east coast of 
Malaya. British air support might 
have broken up the Japanese air of- 
fensive, assisted in preserving the mo- 
bility of the capital ships—a prime as- 
set in dodging torpedoes—and reduced 
the outcome to damage inflicted instead 
of outright sinking. 

But it has also been proved that, 
even without fleet control of the sea, 
an enemy’s lines of communication can 
be seriously hampered by air and sub- 
marine operations. This point is worth 
remembering, for Japan’s lines of com- 
munication are extended with every 
military advance she makes. They 
must be protected by air and sea craft, 
and every effort spent. in defense les- 
sens the chance of starting a venture 
elsewhere. 


All these events of the past week 
have been so hectic and scattered that 
for the moment they perhaps cause us 
to overemphasize the details, rather 
than to regard this war as a whole in 
which we play one important part. This 
latter viewpoint must be accepted if we 
are to beat Hitler at his own game. 

Judged by the events of the past two 
and a half years, Berlin has always put 
the over-all picture first and filled in the 
details to suit. Berlin needed the flank- 
ing position of Japan with her strong 
navy in the Pacific, where she might be 
able to cut certain vital supply lines and 
gain access to the oil of the Netherlands 
Indies, vital now to Axis success. 

Even though the Pacific is our main 
problem, we should not forget to look 
upon the war as a whole and conduct 
our operations on that basis, allowing 
no diversionary effort on the part of the 
enemy to deflect us from our purpose. 

The attack on Oahu and the reported 
flights of hostile planes over the West 
Coast had two objects. One was to 
weaken our sea and air power, so that 
it would not move to the Far East, and 
the second was to make us think of de- 
fense to the exclusion of the offensive. 
Important as it is, the attack upon Lu- 
zon, when viewed in the broad picture 
of the whole war, is nevertheless diver- 
sionary. The purpose of sea power is 
still to keep the lines of communication 
open to your friends and to prevent the 
enemy access to them. 
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Sinkings of the Repulse and Prince of Wales: a Blow-by-Blow Account 


The following is a special cable from 
Cecil B. Brown, Newsweek and Columbia 
Broadcasting System correspondent at 
Singapore: 


J was standing on the flag deck of the 
Repulse on Wednesday morning. We ex- 
pected some kind of an attack and all the 
men, including myself, were at action sta- 
tions. 

We had been spotted by a Jap plane at 
5:20 Tuesday during a one-hour break in 
the heavy rain-filled clouds. We were shad- 
owed by this plane from 5 miles away un- 
til there came a sudden tropical sunset. 
That one hour of visibility on Tuesday 
spelled doom for us. 

On Wednesday in the South China Sea 
(we were 50 miles from Malaya and 150 
miles north of Singapore) we were under 
a brilliant sun and a pale blue sky. The 
Prince of Wales was a half mile ahead of us 
—a beautiful, majestic picture. At 11:10 
nine Japanese bombers approached from 
ahead, flying at 10,000 feet in single file 
like a gray necklace outstretched against 
a blue ceiling. When they were directly 
over the ship I saw bombs streaking 
toward us. There were 27 of the bombs. 

The Repulse’s multiple high-altitude 
pompoms began screaming and spitting 
with a tremendous roar and blinding flashes. 
I noted that the Prince of Wales was 
being simultaneously attacked by torpedo- 
carrying bombers. 

One bomb hit the water 10 feet from the 
side of the Repulse directly opposite my 
position. Ancther hit, on the catapult deck, 
exploded inside. 

By 11:27 there was a fire raging below. 
Meanwhile, all the gun crews were re- 
plenishing themselves with ammunition. 
They were joking cooly and their eyes 
were alight with the great happiness of be- 
ing in action. 

And now a blow-by-blow account: 


11:40—The Prince of Wales seems hit 
as a result of the torpedo attack. She has 
reduced her speed and is a mile away. 
Again I can see Jap aircraft approaching. 
They are gliding down toward the Re- 
pulse. I can count nine bombers. 


11:45—The bombers are approaching 
for an attack. Captain Tennant speaks 
over the ship’s loudspeaking system: 
“Stand by for barrage.” Suddenly we are 
twisting and swirling violently. The Japs 
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are coming in 100 yards above the water, 
one by one. The smell of cordite is suf- 
focating and the roar deafening. There are 
great flashes, brilliant, orange, and blind- 
ing. 


11:48—I am watching the first torpedo 
being dropped 300 yards away. The plane 
banks sideways—its entire side is exposed 
to our guns. Instead of gliding away it is 
losing altitude and is gracefully gliding 
toward the sea. The plane crashes and im- 
mediately bursts into flames. But other 
planes are coming in constantly with amaz- 
ing daring. They are so close that you can 
see the pilots. Nine torpedoes are slicing 
through the water aimlessly. 


12:01—A second wave of torpedo bomb- 
ers is approaching. This time from every 
angle—port, starboard, astern, and head 
on. We seem hemmed in! We are heavily 
machine gunned by each plane. 


12:10—The attack ends. Captain Ten- 
nant signals Admiral Phillips (on the 
Prince of Wales) : “We’ve dodged nineteen 
torpedoes!” 


12:20—Ten bombers are approaching us. 
Gracefully they swoop down to an altitude 
of 100 yards. Then they level off, drop 
their torpedoes, and then sharply bank. 
There’s word from the ship’s communica- 
tion loudspeaker: “Stand by for torpedo.” 
I watch one come directly at us and it is 


very close to the target. Someone cries. 
“This one’s got us!” The torpedo strikes 
the port side 20 yards astern of my pog. 
tion. It feels as though we’d crashed into 
dock. I am knocked 4 feet and when I ye. 
cover my balance the ship is listing. Cap. 
tain Tennant speaks calmly into the loud. 
speaker: “Blow up your lifebelts!” We ar 
doing this when the second torpedo strikes 
on the starboard side amidships and set, 
the ship at a crazy angle. It is very ap. 
parent we are sinking. Tennant announces: 
“Abandon ship! May God be with you!” 


12:30—Many men are lying dead beside 
their guns. Sailors are stripping off their 
clothes. Some are running along the hull 
of the ship toward the bow to have 
shorter jump into the sea. I go down hand 
over hand by cable to reach a lifeboat 
which is already full and still attached to 
its davits. Someone says: “This boat wil 
never get away!” We clamber out. [ drop 
10 feet along the slanting deck and crash 
into a bulkhead. I grab a cable to pull my- 
self to the side of the listing ship. There 
I sit and remove my shoes. 


_ 12:35.30—Between five and seven hu. 
dred heads are bobbing beside the ship. 
I slide down the side a few feet, plant my 
feet in a porthole, remove my tin helmet, 
and jump 20 feet into the water. I start to 
swim away since I can feel the suction. I 
am a good swimmer but progress is very 
difficult since my clothes are very heavy 
and a camera is suspended around my neck. 
The water is packed with survivors hang- 
ing on to anything possible. I see some 
give up with exhaustion. I hang on toa 
board until I find a small stool. Finally I 
lie down on top of it. Eventually I reach a 
raft floating half a mile away. 


2:00—My raft nears a destroyer. A line 
is thrown me. While I am swimming to the 
destroyer I see the Prince of Wales tum 
over on its side. Then its jagged bow rises 
up and quickly disappears. 

It was most fortunate that neither ship 
blew up. It was also fortunate that the 
Jap bombers did not machine-gun us. The 
bombers didn’t attack the destroyers in the 
vicinity and the destroyers didn’t fire at 
the Jap planes. It was terribly tragic to 
see the Repulse sink when I was 50 feet 
away and to see the Prince of Wales ‘isap- 
pear was heart-wrenching, but it was inspir- 
ing to watch officers and ratings figlit the 
attackers and see their courage in the water. 





started (see General Fuqua’s War Week) . 
On Luzon landings were made at Vigan 
and Aparri in the mountainous north; at 
Ilagan in the east, where parachute troops 
were reported, and at Legaspi at the 
southern tip. Another landing attempt was 
made at Davao on the island of Mindanao. 
The Japs were able to establish small 


beachheads at most of these points, all of 
which are remote from Manila. 

The worst threat to Manila came when 
154 motor boatloads of Japs chugged up 
Lingayen Gulf, 110 miles northeast of the 
city, under cover of darkness. A Filipino 
Army division awaited them on the beach. 
The defenders held their fire until the 


oor 


boats neared shore, then blasted away 
with their artillery. A few of the invaders 


managed to reach the warships offshore, j 


but not one reached the beach alive. 
While the ground troops were thus oc- 
cupied, the air force was fighting a heart- 
breaking battle against greatly superior 
numbers of Japanese planes. Both Ameti- 
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can and Filipino airmen made daring at- 
tempts to fight off the bomber onslaughts 
but appeared unable to attain the air 
mastery necessary to keep the enemy off. 

Nevertheless, the little band of airmen 
fighting to defend the Philippines scored 
the biggest American victories on that 
front. In the course of the invasion at- 
tempis they sank four Japanese trans- 
ports and seriously damaged five others. 
Then Capt. Colin Kelly of the Air Force 
died ‘n the most spectacular air feat of the 
war—ihe dive bombing of a Japanese bat- 
tleship, believed to be the Haruna, in 
whic!: he dropped his stick of bombs al- 
most into the ship’s guns and was lost in 
the explosion. In a similar raid a battle- 
ship of the Kongo class likewise was dam- 
aged. First reports had the Haruna sunk, 
but week-end communiqués claimed mere- 
ly two battleships severely damaged. 


Malaya 

The most important Japanese objec- 
tive in the South China Sea is Singapore, 
the steamy gateway to the resources of 
the Indies. Therefore it was no surprise 
that, immediately after the bombing of 
Hawaii, the Nipponese opened up on the 
Malayan front with an attack on the bor- 
der regions. 

Two crack divisions of Japanese jungle 
fighters, aided by special amphibian equip- 
ment enabling them to operate over 
marshy terrain, formed the spearhead of 
the drive. They were faced by British 
Punjabi motorized units, which started 
out by destroying seven tanks in the Ke- 
dah area. To the east, however, the Jap 
pressure forced the British back of Kota 
Bharu, losing for the RAF an important 
border airdrome. This drive was backed 
by strong reinforcements landed from 
transports in Singora and Patani on the 
Gulf of Siam to the north. 

It was in search of these troopships 
that the British battleship Prince of Wales 
and battle cruiser Repulse were ranging 
the China Sea 150 miles north of Singa- 
pore when they were sunk by torpedo 
planes (see page 20). But while the war- 
ships failed to complete their mission, 
Netherlands Indies submarines, operating 
under the over-all command of the Brit- 
ish, sank four Japanese troopships carry- 
ing about 4,000 men, off Cape Patani. 
Later the subs sank an enemy tanker and 
a cargo ship. Despite this sea activity, the 
Japs made a test landing at Kuantan and 
inflicted some losses on the British air 
fleet there before being blasted by RAF 
bombers from Singapore 250 miles to the 
south, 

Outside of the big torpedo plane raid on 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, Nip- 
ponese air support in the Malaya cam- 
paign was less active than on the Philip- 
pine front, probably because it was so 
heavily engaged elsewhere. Although Sin- 
gapore was raided three times on Dec. 10 
and 11, only one heavy assault was re- 














ported. The only other place heavy raids 
were noted was the island of Penang on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula and 
to the north in Burma near Victoria Point. 

Britain struck back in this air battle by 
sending American-made Lockheed Hudson 
bombers to raid the Jap bases in Southern 
Thailand. At one point they reported set- 
ting fire to 50 or 60 barges carrying more 
than 1,500 troops to a dawn attack in 
Northeastern Malaya. 

But Japan appeared to be gathering 
strength for a mechanized drive down 
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The War Department issued the following communi- 


ocay: 





cing General of the Far Eastern 
Command reports the Japanese are making a series of 
concentric thrusts on the Island of Luzon. Enemy cone 
centrations are rerorted at Legaspi and off the west 
Coast of Zambales, The enemy is augmenting its forces 
at Aparri and Vigan. 
2. _Hawaiit. 

No operations reported. 

3. West Coast: 


No change in the situation, 


END 











An Army communiqué 


through the Malayan jungles to Singapore. 
As a preliminary to this great battle that 
was developing early this week, the Nip- 
ponese reported the destruction of a Brit- 
ish armored division. 


Hong Kong 


Like the American-dominated Philip- 
pines, British Hong Kong flanks the route 
of Japan’s drive down China Sea to the 
south. Because of its precarious position, 
it has been on the alert for months. 

Zero hour for Hong Kong was 6 a.m. 
Dec. 8 (5 p.m. Dec. 7, EST). Japanese 
ground forces that have been camped op- 
posite British territory on the mainland 
for three years began to move in. At the 
same time, Nipponese planes dive-bombed 
the Kaitack airdrome. Alert-weary citizens 
thought it was just another ARP show un- 
til the bullets started whizzing past and 
the big guns began to lob shells across the 
frontier. 


For the next three days hostilities were 


sporadic—a Bren gun carrier crew wiped 
out a Jap platoon on Castle Peak road on 
the mainland, and there was a hand-to- 
hand fight with tommy guns, rifle butts, 
and bayonets between a British patrol and 
a Nipponese company. But on Dec. 10 the 
Japs launched a heavy attack that pene- 
trated some of the city’s forward defenses. 

Then the unexpected happened. Chinese 
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troops, operating in Southern Kwangtung 
Province, started a push against the Japs 
from the rear and, after three days of fight- 
ing behind the lines, reported that they 
had recaptured Shumchun, a. strategic 
point north of Hong Kong. All of this ‘ma- 
terially relieved the pressure on the be- 
leaguered British city, but the Japanese 
nevertheless demanded the surrender of the 
city—and were indignantly turned down. 

This resulted in a renewed Japanese 
drive which forced the British to withdraw 
to positions on the island, hoping for even 
greater help from the Chinese. But even if 
the Chinese are unable to increase their 
pressure—a definite possibility since they 
lack artillery punch—Hong Kong is not 
expected to be a pushover. 


Islands 


Stretching across the 6,700 miles of roll- 
ing Pacific between the Hawaiian Islands 
and Singapore are the island outposts of 
both Japan and the anti-Axis powers. 
Long before the war started the strategists 
wrote off most of these tiny dots in the 
vast blue sea as indefensible. Even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned the nation not to be 
surprised to hear of the loss of Midway, 
Wake, and Guam, America’s stepping- 
stones to the Far East. 

As was expected, Guam, only 1,550 miles 
from Japan and virtually unfortified as a 
result of the refusal of Congress to ap- 
propriate funds for the purpose several 
years ago, fell during the first week’s ac- 
tion. After repeated bombings and at least 
one shelling, Jap forces gained a foothold 
on the island and overpowered the 400 
sailors and 155 Marines defending it. 

But out in the middle of the Pacific, on 
tiny Wake Island, a Marine Corps garri- 
son gave the Japs the surprise of their 
lives. These leathernecks fought tooth and 
nail for their windswept atoll, their planes 
knocking down an unknown number of 
enemy aircraft. Not satisfied with this, the 
leatherneck fliers bombed and sank a light 
cruiser and a destroyer the Japs sent to 
dislodge them. At the end of the first 
week they were still holding out, though 
weakened by loss of some of their planes. 
And all America was watching to see what 
the next move of the heroic leathernecks 
would be. 

A similar defense held the island of 
Midway, situated between Wake and Ha- 
wall, out of enemy hands. If Wake and 
Midway can be held, the task of keeping 
the Manila and Singapore lifeline in oper- 
ation will be easier, for these Pacific links 
provide well-placed stations for bombers 
hopping from Hawaii to the Far East. 

The American islands weren’t the only 
ones hit in the Pacific blitzkrieg. Nauru 
and Ocean Islands, British possessions, 
were bombed four times during the week. 
Australian fliers retaliated by hammering 
the Japanese air bases at Tobi and Helen 
Reef. 

Although no bombings were reported in 
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the Netherlands Indies during the first 
week of the war, raids were expected mo- 
mentarily and Batavia, Java, underwent 
many air-raid alerts. The attack of a 
Dutch seaplane by three Japanese aircraft 
in the South China Sea was seen as a 
forerunner of the war in the Indies. 





Planes vs. Ships 


Air Power Grabs the Spotlight 
in U.S. and British Sinkings 


In sweltering tropical heat, the 35,000- 
ton battleship Prince of Wales steamed 
majestically and silently northward off the 
Eastern Malayan Coast on Tuesday, Dec. 
9. Not far astern was the 32,000-ton battle 
cruiser Repulse, and protecting both was 
a screen of destroyers. 

For the 25-year-old Repulse, command- 
ed by Capt. W. G. Tennant, the expedition 
marked but another chapter in a long 
story of war adventures. She had seen 
combat service in 1916-18 and since the 
outbreak of the present war had engaged 
in several skirmishes with German craft. 

By contrast with the aging Repulse, the 
magnificent streamlined Prince of Wales, 
flagship of Admiral Sir Tom S. V. Phillips 
and commanded by Capt. John C. Leach, 
moved toward battle in all the pride of 
youth, strength, and invincibility. One of 
Britain’s newest battleships, and complet- 
ed probably last spring and carrying main 
armament of ten 14-inchers, she possessed 
the best of everything in anti-aircraft pro- 
tection, including bristling pompom, mul- 
tiple-purpose and other guns, and reputed- 
ly 4 to 6 inches of deck armor. And to 
ward off torpedoes, she boasted a 16-inch 
belt of armor at the waterline, as well as 
special interior compartmentation. 

Despite her youth, the Prince of Wales 
had already tasted blood as one of the 
ships which hunted and knocked out the 
Bismarck in the Atlantic last May. In Au- 
gust she carried Prime Minister Church- 
ill to his rendezvous off Newfoundland 
with President Roosevelt. And now every 
man of her crew, from Admiral Phillips, 
known as the Tom Thumb of the British 
Navy because of his 5-foot-4-inch stature, 
down to the lowliest deckhand, was on his 
toes for the job ahead—the smashing of 
Japanese transports. 

On Tuesday evening, a Nipponese re- 
connaissance plane flitted through a break 
in the rain-laden clouds which Phillips had 
counted on to screen his fleet. The plane 
spotted the British warships and darted 
back to cover. Phillips changed his course, 
hoping to give the enemy observation 
craft the slip. 

But Phillips’ stratagem failed. Soon 
after 11 a.m. on Dec. 10, Japanese bomb- 
ers appeared in the sky at 10,000 feet. 
They were followed by torpedo-carrying 
planes, each bearing a missile probably 
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weighing 1,500 pounds. The British crews 
jumped to the order “Action Stations!” 
Anti-aircraft guns began to roar. For 
about an hour and a half the battle raged 
(see eyewitness account on page 18). And 
after repeated hits by an aerial fleet esti- 
mated at eighteen bombers and 50 torpedo 
planes, first the Repulse and then the 
Prince of Wales heeled over and sank. 
Only after the ships went down and the 
Nipponese raiders had departed did Brit- 
ish fighters, summoned by Phillips when 
the Japanese attack began, appear on the 
scene. Meanwhile, destroyer reinforce- 
ments from Singapore helped pick up sur- 
vivors, and next day some 130 officers and 
2,200 men were landed at the island for- 
tress. Some 595 men were lost. Among the 
missing were Admiral Phillips and Cap- 
tain Leach of the Prince of Wales. Captain 
Tennant of the Repulse was saved. 


Pearl Harbor 


Japan’s naval victory over the British, 
following her surprise assault on Pearl 
Harbor on Dec. 7, caused a fresh outburst 
of crowing in Tokyo. However, Nipponese 
gloaters over the attack on Hawaii got a 
rebuke from Secretary of the Navy Knox 
this week when he returned with the facts 
from a flying trip to the islands. 

Admitting that American forces had 
been caught off their guard, the Secretary 
listed the Navy’s outright losses at six 
ships: the 26-year-old 32,600-ton battleship 
Arizona, sunk by a bomb that plunked 
down one of her stacks; the 32-year-old 
demilitarized target ship Utah; three five- 
year-old destroyers, the Cassin, Downes, 
and Shaw; and the mine layer Oglala. 


——_—_—_—_—______ 


He said that the 25-year-old dreag. 
nought Oklahoma had capsized but cou) 
be raised and recommissioned, and tha 
other ships damaged ranged from vesg¢l, 
which had already been repaired to a fey 
which might require from a week to sey. 
eral months to be made ready again. By 
the “entire balance of the Fleet,” inc! uding 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and sub. 
marines, was now at sea hunting Jups, 

Turning to the fact that the service; 
were not on the alert against the attack 
Knox announced that President Roosevelt 
would initiate an immediate investivation 
to establish whether any error of judement 
or dereliction of duty had takenplace. 

Against the American debits, Knox listed 
Japan’s losses at 41 aircraft and three sub. 
marines, including one tiny two-man sub 
which actually sneaked into Pearl Harbor. 
He also asserted that the Japanese had had 
“perfect information.” 

The Navy’s personnel losses were an. 
nounced at 2,729 officers and men killed* 
and 656 wounded. 

A large number of the deaths, it ap. 
peared, were caused among the 1,358-man 
complement of the Arizona, whose boiler 
and forward magazine were exploded by 
the bomb hit. In addition, the Army te. 
ported 194 dead or missing and 223 
wounded, while 38 civilians were known to 
have been killed in Honolulu. 





*Among the dead was Rear Admiral Isaac 
C. Kidd, who was serving as flag secretary and 
staff aide to Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, and also as 
commander of a battleship division. Kidd was 
the first officer of admiral’s rank to be killed in 
action in the Navy’s history. 
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Lost: The Arizona went to the bottom at Pearl Harbor 
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The White House 


The first days of total war placed al- 
most superhuman burdens on the Presi- 
dent, but through the long week he seemed 
to thrive in the crisis atmosphere. Bounc- 
ing back after the initial shock of Pearl 
Harbor, the wartime Commander-in-Chief 
set up the White House as America’s GHQ 
and began the task of prosecuting a full- 
dress war. 

Monday provided a whirlwind starter. 
Before the long ride up Constitution Ave- 
nue in the sharp December breeze, the 
President’s personal physician, Rear Ad- 
miral Ross T. McIntire, insisted that he 


, gargle and take a nasal spray. As the nine- 


as 





car cavalcade whipped up to the Capitol 
and back, the President, bundled in a 
warm cape, rode through cheering crowds 
under the watchful eyes of hundreds of 
secret-service men and special police. 

He returned to the White House for a 
quick lunch before his conference with the 
newly arrived Soviet Ambassador Maxim 
Litvinoff. For 24 hours the press had no 
hint of what occurred, the prepared copies 
of Litvinoff’s remarks being radically re- 
vised after 40 minutes of man-to-man con- 
versation. The final version, blasting the 
Japs as gangster partners of the Axis, 
highly gratified the White House. 

Refreshed by an hour’s nap after Lit- 
vinoff left, the President solemnly received 
and shook hands with the Congressional 
delegation which arrived at 4 for the 
signing of the war declaration against Ja- 
pan. Then he gave to Sen. Tom Connally 
and Rep. Sol Bloom the pens he used 
as souvenirs. A few minutes later, he 
was closeted with OCD Director Fiorello 
H. La Guardia and wished him bon voy- 
age on his flying trip to the West Coast. 
The President next let go a blast at 
Berlin, tracing the “Nazi pattern” of the 
Jap actions, and then, after dinner, buckled 
down to work until after 2 a.m. on the 
draft of his fireside chat. 

By Tuesday a wartime White House 
routine had been established. Awakening 
at 7, the President relished in bed the 
hearty breakfast he missed on Monday, 
tread the accumulated dispatches before 
dressing, then summoned his secretariat 
to map the morning’s program—a quick 
“checkup meeting” with high Army and 
Navy officials and an hour’s session with 
SPAB chiefs to plot the $150,000,000,000 
victory production program. That after- 
noon the President held his regular press 
conference, idling fifteen minutes as the 
record number of reporters were routed 
Indian-file along a velvet cord under dou- 
ble-sharp scrutiny of secret-service men 
before entering his office. 
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President Roosevelt signing the 
war declaration against Germany 


On Wednesday, as the flow of commu- 
niqués slackened, the Executive suddenly 
summoned his grand strategy board. To 
the White House within an hour came 
Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Naval Operations Harold R. 
Stark, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, and 
Under Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal, pinch-hitting for Frank Knox. 
Departing, the conferees avoided eager 
newspapermen by using a tradesmen’s en- 
trance, trailing out behind a grocery wag- 
on. After accepting the proffered services of 
81-year-old Gen. John J. Pershing and dis- 
patching a hearty note to Chinese Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek for fighting the “common 
enemy,” the President relaxed in the White 
House swimming pool. He spent a rela- 
tively quiet evening in his study with his 
Scotty, Falla. 

Thursday morning brought Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s radio declarations of war, 
though the President didn’t bother to tune 
in the dictators. But thereafter, he penned 
Congress an almost perfunctory note re- 
questing it to recognize the existence of war 
between the United States and the Axis 
Powers. At noon he received Myron C. 
Taylor, his personal envoy to the Vati- 
can. At 3, twelve Congressional leaders 
arrived with the formal declarations. Puff- 
ing out his cheeks as he affixed his signa- 
ture to the declaration against Italy at 3:06, 
the President happened to glance at Sen- 
ator Connally’s watch and remarked that 


“everything seems to come in threes.” 

When one of the lawmakers observed 
that he had on the same gray pin-stripe 
suit he wore at Monday’s meeting, he 
laughed. Then amidst anti-climactic chat- 
ter he heard the wizened Sen. Carter Glass 
remark that, in contrast to the desire of 
some Foreign Relations Committee mem- 
bers for declarations unhurtful to the feel- 
ings of the Axis peoples, “I don’t want to — 
hurt them; I want to kill them.” This time 
Mr. Roosevelt kept the pens but gave 
Majority Leader John W. McCormack the 
blotter which reproduced the President’s 
signature in reverse. 

Friday morning newspapermen arrived 
to find even stricter security regulations 
—soldiers with fixed bayonets on patrol, 
all gates locked to uncredentialed callers, 
delivery trucks rerouted to the White 
House garage six blocks away, workmen 
installing slots for blackout shutters. Be- 
hind this barricade the President was 
buoyed up by the news of the gallant bat- 
tle of Wake Island’s Marine Corps defend- 
ers, which he relayed to the press with 
eyes shining. 

Over the week end the President main- 
tained the strenuous pace of the war’s first 
five days, but momentous decisions by now 
had become almost routine. Without cere- 
mony on Saturday he signed the bill lift- 
ing all bans on an AEF, then took an- 
other swim in the White House pool. Sun- 
day afternoon, with three war declarations 
on the books and communiqués still pour- 
ing in, the President again retired to his - 
study, this time to prepare his third war- 
time speech, a commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the ratification of the Bill 
of Rights. 

On Monday of this week, after conferring 
with Wendell L. Willkie and Secretary 
Knox, the President delivered this speech 
in a nationwide broadcast. Promising that 
America will not lay down arms “before 
liberty is once again secure in the world,” 
he accused Hitler’s clique of “political and 
moral tigers” of seeking “to overthrow and 
to cancel out the great upsurge of 
human liberty of which the American 
Bill of Rights is the fundamental doc- 
ument.” 

The same day, he also sent to Congress a 
“White Paper” on American-Japanese rela- 
tions. In it he revealed that, 3 hours and 40 
minutes after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the supposedly divine Emperor Hirohito 
had answered his eleventh-hour personal 
appeal by protesting a “cherished desire” 
for the establishment of world peace. 
“There is the record,” Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared, “for all history to read in amaze- 
ment, in sorrow, in horror, and in dis- 


gust!” 
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Nation’s ARP Weakness Bared 
by Air-Raid Alarms on Coasts 


But Citizens and Officials 
Quickly Apply Lessons Learned 
in First Bombing Scares 


Immediately after Britain bowed at 
Munich in September 1938, largely be- 
cause of its tragic unpreparedness for air 
raids and its lack of offensive air power, 
ARP became a_ household expression 
through the Isles as Air Raid Precautions 
were feverishly instituted. By the time 
the Luftwaffe attack came in August, 1940, 
British citizens were so accustomed to mock 
raids and blackouts, so trained as air-raid 
wardens and auxiliary firemen, and so sup- 
plied with shelters and sirens, that Britain 
could take it. 

On the British model, President Roose- 
velt last May set up an OCD. This Office 
of Civilian Defense, run on a part-time 
basis by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York with a skimpy budget of 
$900,000, floundered in a fog of public 
apathy based on the belief that air raids 
on the United States were improbable or 
even impossible—particularly since the 
country was not at war. The OCD did 
establish 6,000 local defense councils which 
enrolled 1,000,000 volunteers, but these 
were woefully untrained and inadequate 





to protect the 50,000,000 people living in 
the theoretical target areas extending 309 
miles inland all along the seacoasis, 

Last week, in a nation now at war, ap 
epidemic of air-raid alarms on both Pa. 
cific and Atlantic Coasts rudely jolted this 
public complacency and exposed Ameri. 
ca’s unpreparedness. 


Scares 


The first alarms struck San Francisco, 
nearest major city to Pearl Harbor, the 
night after Congress declared war, and 
were followed by a declaration of emergen. 
cy by Gov. Culbert L. Olson. The Army 
had announced that two large formations 
of enemy planes had circled the Pacific 
Coast’s biggest port and then headed out 
to sea again. NEWSWEEK’s San Francisco 
correspondent reported the scene: 

“First raid alarm caught the city w. 
prepared and uninstructed. The only sirens 
were on the Ferry Building tower and two 
small bridges. Outlying residential districts 
couldn’t hear the alarm. Police and Fire 
Department vehicles, racing through the 
streets as auxiliary sirens, increased the 
confusion. Neon signs, operating on a 
time-lock device, could not be doused. 
Many householders who extinguished lights 
on hearing the alarm saw these brilliant 
signs, concluded that the alarm was false 


Danger zones: When the Pacific Coast prepared to resist attack, its cities, like San Francisco, blacked out... 
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yp over, and relighted. So did Alcatraz 
penitentiary, making this mid-channel is- 
land a perfect beacon. 

“The next day Lt. Gen. John L. 
De Witt, blunt-spoken head of the West- 
erm Defense Command, accused San Fran- 
ciscans of ‘criminal, shamefui apathy’ and 
suggested it might have been ‘a good 
thing’ if bombs had been dropped and 
‘awakened some of the fools who refuse 
to realize this is a war.’ As a result, citi- 
gens are now cooperating avidly after their 
frst unwillingness to acknowledge danger 
and almost nightly alarms find the black- 
out virtually perfect.” 

The San Francisco scene was repeated 
up and down the West Coast in a general 
picture of utter confusion in which Army 
sentries wounded or killed several motor- 
ists who failed to halt. In Seattle, a trial 
blackout shut down the vital Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress factory overnight until its win- 
dows could be coated with 1,747 gallons 
of black paint—even though no alarm 
: was sounded. An uncontrolled mob of 
cisco 4.9000 enforced the blackout by smashing 

30 fighted show windows, looting their 
U- Bidisplays, and hurling bottles, rocks, tin 
‘Irens H# cans, and old shoes at the huge blue neon 
two fi sion of a clothing store. American soldiers 
tricts Hand British sailors had to help police 

Fire Bi restore order. 
| the In Los Angeles and San Diego, trial 
the [i blackouts were succeeded by actual alarms 
M a Hi which flooded the hospitals with five times 
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used. the normal traffic injuries and set off anti- 
ights aircraft fire. Once in San Diego they 
- halted Consolidated’s work on $750,000,- 
alse 


000 worth of heavy-bomber contracts; an- 








other time Consolidated was not notified 
even when enemy bombers were reported 
overhead. Newsweek's Los Angeles cor- 
respondent reported: 

“Confusion reigned until the Army an- 
nounced that all future blackouts will come 
on its order alone. None of the first six 
blackouts was of any military value be- 
cause nowhere were they complete. Ev- 
erything went wrong that couid go wrong 
Half of the radio stations announced “black- 
out at once,’ the other half didn’t say any- 
thing. So if you were on the right station, 
out went the lights; otherwise they re- 
mained on. Nobody ever did find out 
who ordered most of the blackouts. The 
troubled citizens appear willing to do any- 
thing to cooperate but would like to know 
when to do what.” 

While the Middle West, where the OPM. 
has ordered new arms factories built for 
safety from bombing, concentrated on 
anti-sabotage rather than air-raid precau- 
tions, the East Caast was swept from 
Jacksonville to Portland by the same sort 
of alarms as the West. Three alarms were 
sounded in New York within 24 hours, the 
first when a query about a rumored raid 
was misinterpreted as an actual warning 
of a raid, the second when an insignificant 
fire broke out at Mitche! Field, the third 
when Navy planes were misidentified as 
the enemy. 

The first of these alarms, which spread 
all the way to Boston and stopped work 
at shipyards and other vital defense plants, 
found the nation’s biggest city noncha- 
lant to the point of indifference. Not only 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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... but the East remained ablaze, although spotters such as these in New York were on duty 
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WHAT TO DO IN AN AIR RAID 


. Office of Civilian Defense 
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1. KEEP COOL 

Above all. keep cool. Don't lose your head. 

Do not crowd the streets. avoid chaos. prevent disorder and 
havoc. 

You can fool the enemy. It is easy. If planes come over, 
stay where you are. Don't phone unnecessarily. The chance 
you will be hit is small. It is part of the risk we must take to 
win this war. 

Until an alarm. go about your usual business and recreation in 

«the ordinary way. 

Think twice before you do anything. Don't believe rumors — 
spreading false rumors is part of the enemy's technique. Don't 
let him take you in. 

Know your air-raid warning. In general. it is short blasts or 
fising and falling pitch. on whistles or horns. The ‘all clear’ is 
asteady tone for 2minutes. Watch this paper for descriptio: 
of the local signal. (This is subject to change.) : 

Await official! information before taking any action. When 
the Air Raid Warden comes to your home. do what he tells you. 
He is for your protection. He is your friend. 

He will help you do your part to whip the enemy. 

We can do it. We will do it. if we stay calm and cool and 
strong and alert. 


ara eee or. 
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4. LIE DOWN 
If bombs start to fall near you. lie down. You will feel the 
blast least that way. escape fragments or splinters. 


The safest place is under a good stout table the stronger the 
legs the better. 


A mattress under a table combines comfort with safety. 


depend on rescue 
cool. and wait. Don’t 
hear them coming to you. unless they tell you to. 
keeping cool hurts the enemy more than anything else 
oe egg Keep calm. Stay at home. Put out lights. 
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2. STAY HOME 
The safest place in an air raid is at home. 

If you are away from home. get under cover in the nearest 
shelter. Avoid crowded places. Stay off the streets. 

The enemy wants you to run out into the streets, create @ 
mob. start a panic. Don't do it! 

If incendiary bombs fall. play a.spray from a garden hose 
(never a splash or stream) of water on the bomb. Switch to a 
stream to put out any fire startec by the bomb. Switch back to 
a spray for the bomb. The bomb will burn for about 15 min- 
utes if left alone. only about 2 minutes undera fine water 
spray. AJjet splash, stream or bucket of water will make 
it explode. 

Under raid conditions. keep a bathtub and buckets full of 
water for the use of the fire department ‘in case water mains 
are broken. 

If you have a soda-and-acid ertinguisher (the kind you turn 
upside down). use it with your finger over the nozzle to make a 
spray. Don't use the chemical kind (small cylinders of liquid) 
on bombs. It is all right for ordinary fires. 

But above all. keep cool. stay home. = 

Choose one member of the family to be 
warden—who will remember ail the 
Mother makes the best. 
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WINDOWS 


Glass shatters easily. so stay away from windows. 

Don't go to windows and look out. in an air raid. It is @ 
dangerous thing. and helps the enemy. The Air Raid Warden 
is out there watching for you. Again we say. get off the streets 
if planes come over. 

_ At night. there is danger of being caught in blast from explo- 
sives. 


Antiaircraft fire means falling rapnel. You are safe from 


Above all. keepcalm. Stay home. Put out lights. Lie 
down. Stay away from windows. Do = 








3. PUT OUT LIGHTS 


Whether or not black-out is ordered. don't show more light 
than is necessary. If planes come over. put out or cover all 
lights at once: -don't wait for the black-out order. The light 
that can't be seen will never guide a Jap. Remember a candle 
light may be,seen for miles from the sir. 

If you have portieres, overdrapes. or curtains. arrange a 
double thickness over your windows. Blankets willdo. If you 
have heavy black paper. paste it on your windows. Don't 
crowd or stampede stores to get it. however. You probably 
have everything you need at home. Be ingenious improvise. 

Should you get an air-raid warning. remember to shut off 
gas stoves, gas furnaces. and gas pilot lights on both. Bomb 
explosions may blow them out from blast effect. Gas that 
collects may be explosive later. 

Prepare one room. the one with the least window glass, in the 
strongest part of your house. for a refuge room. Put food and 
drinking water in it. Put a sturdy table in it. Put mattresses 
and chairs in it. Take a magazine or two and a deck of cards 
into it. Take things like i and d with you 
when you go into it. Take toilet facilities. paper. a screen. 








Strong. capable. people are need: “ to man the volunteer 
servicgs. If you want to help. there are lots of unities. 
Tf you know first aid. and have a certificate. is an imme- 


diate job for you. If you oS See See 
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you squads. road-repair units. or 

Clearance squads. If you have and can drive a car. you may be 
needed for drivers’ corps. Older Boy and Girl Scouts over 15 
can help as messengers. Both men and women are needed. 
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local Defense Council or Committee. or the Chamber + 
merce. Phone and ask where to report. rather than going in 
person. 
There are people neec‘ed for 
Ale Raid Worden (ovens women). Mead Sepals Unite (ncene, patty aunt. 
Auniliery Police (men sed women). bushy are). 
| Mabet errr ve mernie ps women). Biectriaad emits (weined ler: 
Eacrorecy Medica! i BDerwxtomiaution Synads (orreng ene ond 
women with Red Cross Pret Aid Cer: womra). pce ace 
Reorer Senede (men). (wemre ots css ensh end errve 


U. S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Director. Washington, 0. C. 











‘If It Comes’: This valuable advice for Ameri- 
cans faced with the dangers of enemy air raids was 
prepared by the Office of Civilian Defense with the 
artistic assistance of Milton Caniff, creator of the 


‘Terry and the Pirates’ comic strip. It is now being 
published by newspapers throughout the country. 
Citizens are urged to tack it up in a prominent place in 
their residences for ready, convenient reference. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 

was there no hysteria, but those of the 
7,500,000 New Yorkers who could hear 
makeshift police and fire sirens above the 
din of the traffic crowded the streets and 
windows—where the danger would be 
greatest—to seek a glimpse of the enemy. 

On the Lower East Side, for instance, 
Yussel the pretzel peddler disregarded an 
Irish cop’s order to take cover because 
he had a basket of fresh bar buns to sell. 
Near City Hall, another cop was laughed 
at when he ordered two busloads of pas- 
sengers to take shelter. “What was I to 
do,” he despaired, “use my gun on them?” 
A youthful air-raid warden chimed in: 
“Tt’'ll take a bomb to wake them up.” And 
Mayor La Guardia, celebrating his 59th 
birthday while instructing the West Coast 
in ARP, fumed: “Am I humiliated? Won’t 
somebody catch hell about this when I get 
home?” 


Significance 


Last week’s bomb scares were at worst 
honest errors which served a vitally use- 
ful purpose in exposing American unpre- 
paredness for air raids. 

In the first week of war, the OCD 
learned that air-raid warning sirens are a 
necessity, even though production may 
be held up by priorities. Police and fire 
whistles are inadequate, as are some ex- 
isting sirens like Washington’s, which was 
first kept silent for fear of “scaring the 
life out of anyone within earshot” and 
subsequently belched out a dismal moo 
audible only five blocks. Warning signals 
must be standardized. La Guardia’s own 
city, for instance, does not use the OCD’s 
recommended series of short blasts or vari- 
able-pitched tone for the warning, while 
three suburban areas whose residents com- 
mute to work in New York use as many 
different types of signals. 

Other lessons have been learned: People 
must be taught to take cover, leave street 
traffic unimpeded, and not overburden 
telephone service. Traffic accidents, crime, 
and especially loss of armaments produc- 
tion must be prevented during blackouts. 
Blackouts require extensive preparations 
since, even where a few master switches 
could darken a city, such an action would 
halt indispensable utilities. “Yellow” and 
“blue” warnings that raids are possible 
should be kept confidential among air- 
raid workers; only “red” warnings that 
enemy planes are expected overhead at 
any moment should cause the sounding of 
alarms for the general public. The authori- 
ty to order alarms and blackouts should be 
concentrated in a single Army command 
in each region. The Army itself should 
keep a better check on what commercial, 
Navy, and even Army planes are in the 
ar in order to avoid the repeated false 
alarms which would cause disrespect for 
real ones. 

The alarms were useful also in gaining 
recruits for the 6,000,000 trained air-raid 
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workers who are needed in place of the 
present untrained 1,000,000. Among the 
jobs to be filled, many of which can be 
performed by women, are those of air- 
raid wardens and spotters, auxiliary fire- 
men and police, nurses and ambulance 
drivers, canteen and shelter squads, gas 
decontaminators, and demolition and res- 
cue gangs. These jobs would be part-time, 
but the OCD itself might very well use a 
full-time director in place of New York’s 
busy mayor. 

The OCD thus learned that much must 
be done. But this does not mean that OCD 
authorities expect mass air raids on the 
London model. It is known that the Ger- 
mans and Italians have a few planes that 
can stage round-trip raids (see page 29) 
and that the Japanese might slip carriers 
through for hit-and-run attacks, but gen- 
erally the Axis lack of land bases near the 
United States is expected to prevent more 
than scattef€d and irregular bombings of 
either coast. 

Both coasts very likely will be subjected 


to token bombings, but such nuisance 
raids would be designed primarily to dam- 
age American morale and make this nation 
devote its energy to home defense. For 
these reasons, the OCD does not intend to 
evacuate the huge coastal population to 
the interior or to construct expensive air- 
raid shelters. Such shelters would consume 
scarce materials and be no safer than the 
middle stories of steel-and-concrete sky- 
scrapers. America’s best defense against 
mass bombing attacks is to concentrate 
its energies primarily on defeating the 
enemy before he gets close enough to at- 
tack. 





Seagoing Bonanza 


Armed Coast Guardsmen with fixed bay- 
onets, acting swiftly the day after the 
United States declared war on Germany 
and Italy, seized the fourteen French pas- 
senger ships, tankers, and freighters in New 


York, Mobile, New Orleans, the Canal 





: Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 
Alert! An air-raid warden in Washington 
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War Clock 


When it is noon in Washington on 
any given day, the following times 
are observed in other war centers: 


San Francisco—9 a.m. 
Hawaii—6: 30 a.m. 
Singapore—Midnight (12 hours 
ahead) 
Hong Kong—1 a.m. (next day) 
Tokyo—2 a.m. (next day) 
Manila—2 a.m. (next day, under 
daylight saving since Dec. 15) 
Vladivostok—3 a.m. (next day) 
Moscow—8 p.m. 
Berlin—7 p.m. (daylight saving) 
Rome—Same as Berlin 
London—6 p.m. (daylight saving) 
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Zone, San Pedro, and San Francisco. In- 
cluded in the haul, which totaled 150,000 
tons, was the 83,423-ton, $60,000,000 Nor- 
mandie, the costliest passenger ship ever 
built and, after the Queen Elizabeth, the 
largest such vessel ever to go down the 
ways. 

Seizure of the French ships was a pre- 
cautionary move against possible German- 
dictated sabotage and? served notice to 
Vichy that the United States is prepared 
to utilize those vessels and take over Mar- 
tinique and French Guiana as well if Vichy 
yields its fleet and bases to the Axis. Many 
of the 300 men in the ships’ crews were re- 
leased on parole after their records had 
been checked. 

The Normandie, which was placed under 
“protective custody” in New York last 
May, was constructed under French naval 
supervision. She could easily be converted 
within six months into the largest and one 
of the fastest aircraft carriers afloat. Her 
three big funnels—one of them a dummy 
for the sake of appearance—split at the 
base and therefore could be replaced by a 
beam-side funnel, thus leaving a flight 
deck unimpeded by smokestacks. The four 
main passenger elevators, which are in one 
large shaftway, could be removed to leave 
a well large enough for one huge elevator 
to take aircraft between the landing and 
storage decks. As an alternative, the Nor- 
mandie in six weeks could be turned into 
a transport capable of carrying some 10,- 
000 men. 

After taking over the French ships Fri- 
day afternoon, Coast Guardsmen seized the 
20,067-ton Swedish passenger liner Kungs- 
holm in New York Friday night. This was 
the first action by the government against 
a ship flying a neutral flag and was taken 
under the international right of angary 
which permits a belligerent to seize, use, or 
destroy the property of neutrals and pay 
compensation for the act later. The Ham- 
burg-built motorship had been plying 
coastal and Caribbean waters in the West 
Indies cruise trade. 





Boycott ‘Tides 


There were signs last week that the 
mania prevalent during the last war for 
banning Beethoven and changing the 
names of German victuals to patriotic 
slogans would be cuplicated in this war, 
especially against the Japanese. 

In Washington, during a “dim out,” 
four of the 672 famous Japanese cherry 
trees were cut down, and a scrawl] was left 
at the base of one, reading: “To hell with 
those. Japanese.” Despite this and other 
evidence of bitter feeling, the National 
Theater in the capital decided to give three 
scheduled performances of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta “The Mikado,” which 
opens with the line “We are gentlemen of 
Japan.” However, in New York City, 
N.Y., and Sydney, Australia, the work 
was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, the Fort Hayes Hotel in 
Columbus, Ohio, renamed its ‘Mikado 
Room” the “Mandarin Room” after Amer- 
ica’s Chinese allies. In Boston, the Museum 
of Fine Arts closed its Japanese exhibits 
to protect them from vandals. 

In East St. Louis, IIl., 21,000 AFL union 
members were instructed to visit all down- 
town stores Saturday noon and throw all 
Axis-made merchandise into the streets. 
Hearing of the plan, merchants removed 
all such goods from their stores. Across the 
nation, the S. S. Kresge 5-and-10-cent 
stores evacuated all Japanese merchandise 
from their counters. Christmas decorations 
made in Japan were spurned. In Tyrone, 
Pa., ten selectees had to go to camp with- 
out American flags because the only ones 
available were marked “Made in Japan.” 
New York City air-raid wardens discov- 
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Kansas City Star photo 


On guard at Kansas City 


ered that the whistles with which they were 
supplied bore the same legend. 

On Dec. 12 the New York Department 
of Parks began demolishing the only for. 
eign pavilion standing on the site of the 
1939-40 World’s Fair: the Shinto Tempk 


_of Shimmeizukari. After the fair closed, 


the Japanese had requested the city to 
keep it standing to symbolize good will be. 
tween nations. 





Alien Arrests 


Throughout the nation FBI agents last 
week rapidly rounded up enemy aliens and 
potential saboteurs, while the State De. 
partment worked on the problem of ex. 
changing them for Americans seized in Axis 
nations. No sooner had the FBI corralled 
subjects of the Mikado who might cause 
trouble than they had to turn their atten- 
tion to Hitler’s hirelings and Mussolini's 
minions. Altogether 2,541 of the 1,100,000 
Axis nationals in continental United States 
and Hawaii were taken into custody. Of 
this total, which was larger than the nun- 
ber of enemy aliens interned during the 
entire last war, 1,370 were Japanese, 1,002 
German, and 169 Italian. 

Among the more prominent individuals 
seized was Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst of Hungary, 
who was close to Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, 
former German consul general in San Fran- 
cisco. She was arrested near Philadelphia. 
Dr. Helgo Culemann, who called himself a 
“medical director” and claimed his father 
had built the great German naval base at 
Helgoland, was grabbed in New York. The 
New York roundup also gathered in An- 
toine Gazda, the Swiss citizen who held 
exclusive manufacturing rights for the 
United States to the O6cerlikon cannon, 
which fires 600 explosive shells a minute 
and has torn through 2-inch steel armor 
plate. His beautiful former secretary, Bar- 
oness Lisette von Kapri of Austria, was ar- 
rested at Roosevelt Field Inn. Italo E. 
Verrando, general manager of the Italian 
Line here, also was picked up, as was Tul- 
lio Carminati, Italian actor who is Count 
de Brambilla in private life. 

The Army is expected to take over cus- 
tody of those permanently held in this 
country. Its three camps now being used by 
the Department of Justice for interning 
German and Italian ship crews will be re- 
turned and within 90 days three new cen- 
ters now under construction in the South- 
west will be completed. 

On the heels of the roundup, the Depi't- 
ment of Justice announced that no enemy 
aliens were permitted to possess firearnis, 
short-wave radio sets, codes, ciphers, cam- 
eras, documents with invisible writing, or 
photographs and maps of any military or 
naval significance. Unless they comply 
with regulations, they cannot take air- 
plane trips, change their residences or ov- 
cupations, travel from place to place, or 
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Wide World 


Fliers at Mitchel Field (N.Y .) graduation pin on each other’s wings... 


enter any place not open to the general 
public. 


€ A Brooklyn jury convicted fourteen men 
of espionage and failure to register as 
agents of Germany after a fourteen-week 
trial. Nineteen other defendants, includ- 
ing three women, pleaded guilty before 
trial. 





M-Day for Man Power 


The United States’ armed forces moved 
completely onto a war footing last week 
as the government began mobilizing the 
entire man power of the country for pos- 
sible combat or other duties. 

The first step came on Dec. 11, when 
Congress, on the heels of its war declara- 
tions on Germany and Italy, unanimously 
extended service terms for all members of 
the land and sea forces to a date six 
months after the end of the war. The 
measure also removed restrictions against 
sending draftees, National Guardsmen, 
and reservists outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere and thus paved the way to send a 
second AEF anywhere in the world. 

Next day Andrew J. May, chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, in- 
troduced a bill calling for registration of 
all men between 18 and 64 in order to 
obtain an accurate survey of man power. 
i this original proposal is passed, 25,000,- 
000 registrants between 19 and 44 would 
be liable for military service, while some 
15,000,000 registrants outside these age 
limits could be called upon for noncom- 
hatant duties. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service director, declared that present 








Max P. Haas 
.. a Navy recruit says ‘ah’ 


plans are to call only those between 21 and 
35 to Army service. He also revealed a 
proposal for government support for de- 
pendents of married men, should the latter 
be called up. There is no intention at 
present to register women. 

With draftees over 28 who were recent- 
ly mustered out facing probable recall to 
the colors, the Army started a drive to 
bolster its forces in other ways. It halted 
further releases of these soldiers, opened 
its enlistment ranks to married men with 
nondependent families, and created ma- 
chinery for induction of men deferred be- 
cause of previous military service. And 
with large numbers of troops being trans- 
ferred to vulnerable coastal areas, the war 


crisis threatened to cut down on many 
hoped-for Christmas furloughs. 





Enlistments went up as much as 100 per 


cent in many cities, a NEWSWEEK survey 
showed, and Army, Navy, and Marine 
recruiting stations went on a 24-hour day. 
In land-locked Denver, the Navy, which 
usually got about 30 or 40 men a week, be- 
gan receiving 200 applications daily and 
shipping 50 of them to training camps. At 
Chicago, in the first five days after the 


Japanese attack, the Marine Corps re- 
ceived 1,667 applications, gave 443 men 
physicals, and accepted 96. In Boston, 
Army enlistments jumped 50 per cent the 
first day and increased daily to pass all 
previous records. The Navy was so pleased 
with the enlistments that it expected to 
dispense with plans for accepting 50,000 
draftees. 
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Critical Holiday 


In the early days of American participa- 
tion in the last war, Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker found an appropriate 
comeback for armchair strategists who 
criticized his methods. “I simply ask the 
senators, when they talk with me private- 
ly,” he told a friend, “to beat the Ger- 
mans first and then beat me if I still seem 
to deserve it.” Last week there was ample 
opening for the Baker philosophy as loud 
cries arose for official hearings and for offi- 
cial heads at Hawaii and elsewhere. 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire Republican and retired isolationist, 
was one of the loudest exponents of the 
Disraelian theory that it is much easier 
to be critical than to be correct. Admit- 
ting that he was going on gossip gained 
from two other senators, he charged that 
an irresponsible Secretary of the Navy and 
High Command had been criminally un- 
prepared for an attack. Sen. Scott Lucas, 
Illinois Democrat, cried “shame,” point- 
ing out that the war could not be run from 
the Senate floor. “If we had followed your 
advice,” he said of the Tobey record, “I 
hate to say where we would be today.” 

The proposal for hearings soon was 
dropped. There was an overwhelming repe- 
tition of the Baker sentiment that the war 
could be more successfully prosecuted 
without Monday-morning quarterbacks. 
As a matter of fact, the immediate secrecy 
surrounding the opening Japanese raids 
was not motivated by fear for American 
morale or to cover up blunders, but be- 
cause knowledge of the exact damage 
would have been priceless to the Japanese. 
The British admitted quickly that the 

Prince of Wales and the Repulse had been 
sunk, but the Japanese already knew this. 
As things stood, Jap leaders probably had 
no exact idea of the strength of the Fleet 
left in the Pacific. 

In the face of the early criticism, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox flew to Ha- 
waii to get firsthand information on the 
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In the event of hostilities in the 
Pacific, our High Command hoped— 
perhaps “expected” is not too strong a 
word—that the Russian air bases in 
Eastern Siberia would promptly be 
made available for our use. They did 
not want Russia’s Far Eastern Army to 
plunge into Manchukue. They did not 
even expect Russian bombers based on 
Vladivostok to strike at Japan. All 
they wanted immediately was the use 
of Russian air bases to refuel American 
long-range bombers. 

From the Philippines, Flying For- 
tresses are capable of carrying heavy 
bomb loads to Japan and, having 
dropped them, continuing to Russian 
air bases. With a Siberian refueling 
stop, Flying Fortresses can bomb Japan 
from Alaska. A considerable part of the 
high-octane gasoline we sent to the 
Russians in late summer and early fall 
is understood to be stored in Siberia. 

Early last week the Army asked for 
the use of the Russian bases. Although 
it has not been officially confirmed that 
this request was transmitted to the Rus- 
sians, persons who are usually well in- 
formed say that it was and that the 
answer was a prompt refusal. 

Then came the German announce- 
ment that the attempt to take Moscow 
had been abandoned for the winter, to- 
gether with the reports of German re- 
treats on all fronts. For a breath-catch- 
ing day or two some of our most hard- 
headed experts feared that Russia was 
going to snatch at a Nazi peace pro- 
posal and, for the present at least, cease 
all hostilities. The President hastened 
to give assurances that the Pacific 
phase of the war would not diminish 
the flow of Lend-Lease materials to 
other fronts. 

The statements from Kuybishev and 
from Ambassador Litvinoff in Washing- 
ton allayed anxiety. Litvinoff lifted the 
question of Russian aid in the Far East 
from the sphere of diplomacy to the 
sphere of global strategy. 


The Russian argument is clear: 
They intend to fight until the Axis has 
been destroyed. They count themselves 
the allies of the United States as well 
as of Great Britain. They are ready to 
reach a complete understanding as to 
the part each can best perform in the 
defeat of the Axis. Japan is a common 
enemy, but the power of Hitler Ger- 
4 many is the core of the Axis. The Rus- 





Why the Russians Have Refused Us Air Bases 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


sian Army is the only instrument in 
sight which can destroy the seat of Axis 
power. To do that will require all the 
strength the Soviet can summon, plus 
an immense flow of critical materials 
and weapons from its allies. 

Thus put, the Russian position was 
broad-minded and impeccably logical. 
Neither the British nor ourselves could 
find a flaw in it. It did not prohibit 
active military collaboration in the Far 
East. It simply put the question: would 
such collaboration now delay, or ex- 
pedite, the attainment of the common 
aim? High British sources promptly in- 
dicated that they thought it unwise to 
urge the Russians to become active 
belligerents in the Far East. 

The Siberian air bases can be of 
only fleeting use to us unless they are 
adequately protected against attack 
from the air and the ground. Early last 
summer the Russians had formidable 
air forces at Vladivostok and their Far 
Eastern Army outnumbered Japanese 
forces in Manchukuo three or four to 
one. But large numbers of these crack 
Red Banner troops have been trans- 
ferred to the west: they are credited 
with turning the tide at Rostov. The 
Siberian air squadrons also have been 
drawn upon heavily for action against 
the Nazis. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
have increased their forces in Man- 
chukuo. 


Room for bargaining remains, of 
course. Pledges as to Lend-Lease de- 
liveries, being a military factor, prob- 
ably will influence the decision—even 
though the Russians know that it is 
scarcely less important to us than to 
them that their western armies be re- 
equipped. In a doubtful: situation, 
promises as to their role in the peace 
might turn the balance. 

Most important, however, if the Rus- 
sians mean what they say, is whether 
they—with our help—can hold the 
maritime provinces of Siberia against 
Japanese attack, without large sub- 
traction from their strength on the 
Nazi front. 

The answer to the question probably 
will not be known unless, or until, 
American heavy bombers swoop down 
on Japan from the north. For the mu- 
tual interest of the anti-Axis allies, it 
is best that if the Russians enter the 
Far Eastern phase of the war, the first 
notice should be sudden military action. 
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situation and back to Washington to re. 
port to the President. On Monday, an. 
nouncing the facts about the Pearl Harbo; 
blitz (see page 20), Knox declared fiatly 
that the Navy and Army had not been on 
the alert. He revealed that the President 
would make an immediate formal inves. 
tigation into why Honolulu’s defe:ders 
were not on guard and into whether this 
lapse was because of error of judgment or 
dereliction of duty. 


‘For Liberty’ 


Congress’ Second War Votes 
Echo Keynote of F.D.R. Chat 





The Congress which took only 51 inin. 
utes to grant President Roosevelt’s request 
for a declaration of war against Japai on 
Dec. 8 pulled a fast double play three days 
later. In little more than 70 minutes it 
granted his request for similar declarations 
against Germany and Italy without a dis- 
senting vote. Jeannette Rankin, Republi- 
can representative from Montana, who cast 
a lone “Nay” on the Japanese declaration 
and voted against war in 1917, contented 
herself with a harmless “Present.” 

This time there was no excitement. The 
declarations were cut-and-dried affairs, 
foregone conclusions following Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s declarations of war on _ the 
United States several hours before (see 
page 37). The Senate rushed through the 
German declaration 88 to 0 and minutes 
later, two absentees having returned, de- 
clared the nation at war with Italy 90 to 0. 
The House disposed of Germany 393 to 0 
and, with six tardy members present, made 
it 399 to 0 against Italy. The galleries were 
quiet and so unconcerned that most spec- 
tators did not bother to wait for the <ec- 
laration against Germany’s “junior part- 
ner.” 

President Roosevelt’s request for the 
declaration had been brief. He had had his 
full say in a fireside chat the preceding 
Tuesday, when he characterized Japanese 
aggression as “the climax of a decade of 
international immorality” and warned an 
American radio audience estimated at 90,- 
000,000—the largest he ever has addressed 
—that they faced the German and Italian 
war machines as well. But despite the odis, 
he said, the United States would win the 
war and the peace that followed. 

The President was solemn as he ie- 
counted the history of Axis aggression since 
1931 and asked for complete cooperation 
and common sacrifice in the national w:r 
effort: 

“We are now in the midst of a war, not 
for conquest, not for vengeance, but for a 
world in which this nation, and all that this 
nation represents, will be safe for our chil- 
dren. We expect to eliminate the danger 
from Japan, but it would serve us ill if we 
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Air-raid alarms along the Atlantic Sea- 
board last’ week raised a breath-taking 
question in the minds of the inhabitants: 


points on the East Coast? The answer 
js, it can—and the raids would not neces- 


<hr 


The Heinkel 177 in silhouette 





sarily be suicidal. For months, in avia- 
tion circles the feasibility of raiding 
North America from Europe has beer 
conceded. The British magazine The 
Acroplane ran a lengthy article on the 
subject last May. But war has trans- 
formed this technical speculation into 
something approaching reality. Here is a 
brief analysis of the methods open to 
the Axis. 


Lonc-RAaNnGE Bompers: The Nazis 
have developed an extraordinary long- 
ranger, the Heinkel 177. It has four 
1,450-horsepower engines and a maxi- 
mum loaded weight of 41 tons. Its range, 
with 1,000 pounds of bombs, is 7,040 
miles. This is enough for the round trip 
of 6,640 miles from occupied France to 
New York and return. The Italians also 





can the Axis bomb New York and other — 


Germany and Italy CAN Bomb New York If They So Desire | 


have a plane capable of performing the 
same feat—the three-motored Savoia- 
Marchetti 82, which has a range of 
7,350 miles with a 1,000-pound load. The 
S.-M. 82 holds the world’s distance record. 

The Germans are estimated to have 
some 150 Heinkel 177s while the Italians 
possess about 100 Savoia-Marchettis. 
The big Heinkels have not been used in 
air operations thus far in the wer, and 
the British have lone suspected that they 
were being held in reserve for special 
duty. 

In a bombing raid against New York, 
the Axis planes could obviously time 
their flights so as to have the benefit of 
a maximum period of darkness while 
over and near the target. Under these 
circumstances, the task of American 
planes in intercepting the raiders would 
be very hard and a patrol-interceptor 
system based on British fields, to hamper 
the take-off and return of the big bomb- 
ers, could be one answer 


CaTaPpuLt Puianes: These were used 
by the Germans in experimental work 
for Atlantic airlines before the war. 





The Savoia-Marchetti 82 


Merchant ships were equipped with ex- 
tremely powerful catapults to put 22-ton, 
four-motored Dornier 26 flying boats 
into the air. These planes have a range 
of 5,040 miles carrying 1,000 pounds and 
might make nuisance raids on New York 
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The Dornier 26 


from almost any point in the Atlantic— 
or from a concealed base in enclosed wa- 
ters from the island of Greenland to 
Brazil. 


CarrieR-BorneE Puanes: Such craft 
could also be used by the Germans for 
quick, heavy raids of the type that 
devastated Pearl Harbor. The Nazis have 
one completed aircraft carrier, the Graf 
Zeppelin, and another probably finished. 
But the tightness of Anglo-American 
control of the Atlantic—in contrast to 
the situation in the Pacific—would make 
the loss of the carrier very likely, and 
thus the cost of the raid would be out 
of all proportion to the results that 
might be achieved. 








accomplished that and found that the rest 
of the world was dominated by Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

“So, we are going to win the war and 
we are going to win the peace that follows 
... Through dark days that may be yet to 
come—we will know that the vast majority 
of the members of the human race are on 
our side. Many of them are fighting with 
us. All of them are praying for us. For, in 
representing our cause, we represent theirs 
as well—our hope and their hope for lib- 
erty under God.” 

When the Nazi and Fascist envoys called 
at the State Department, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull refused to see either of them. 
He referred Dr. Hans Thomsen, German 
chargé d’affaires, to Ray Atherton, chief 
of the department’s European division, 
and Prince Colonna, Italian Ambassador, 
tc James Clement Dunn, adviser on Euro- 
pean political relations. Atherton told 
Thomsen that his war note merely “for- 
malized” the German threat against the 
United States. Dunn informed Colonna, 


who did not even have a note, that “we 
fully anticipated that Italy wouid obe- 
diently follow along.” 





The War of Words 


Japanese radio fans heard last week that 
New York had been bombed. Americans 
heard from Tokyo via Berlin that their 
Fleet had suffered an “annihilating blow.” 
Conquered peoples heard virtually none of 
America’s broadcasts—because Berlin was 
“jamming” the air waves until it could send 
out its own version of Pacific news. 

With such events, the War of Words got 
under way last week. Highlights of the 
first week’s battles: 


{ It became obvious that Goebbeis’ agents, 
who have long directed Rome’s §short- 
wave programs, had started acting at least 
as advisers in Tokyo. Japan’s overseas 
broadcasts, over a station recently given 
increased power, followed ‘the Nazi pat- 


tern even to the point of hammering 
“Warmonger Roosevelt” and quoting “cap- 
tured American soldiers” on their distaste 
for an American “imperialist war.” 


{ Tokyo’s broadcasters, speaking to the 
Americas in poor English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, early struck a “sympathetic” 
note: “Why do you want your sons killed? 
Why should you sacrifice your sons to 
American imperialism?” Later they grew 
more belligerent. 


{ Japan hedged on its report of two New 
York bombings by crediting it to the 
Chungking radio. A Tokyo statement that 
New York’s Stock Exchange had been 
forced to close was similarly attributed to 
a Saigon report. 


{ As Russia’s pro-Ally position grew clear- 
er, Tokyo’s broadcasts in all languages be- 
came increasingly critical of Moscow. Ber- 
lin simultaneously put new emphasis on 
the “fight against Bolshevism” line. 


{| Berlin’s radio, which for years had told 
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“What a Sudden Surprise!” 


Americans they shouldn’t fight England’s 
war, began admonishing Britain against 
fighting America’s war. At the same time, 
in broadcasts to the United States, it tried 
out a new slogan: “Roosevelt wanted 
peace, but brought you war.” The Nazis 
didn’t seem to mind the fact that they had 
said, five days earlier: “F.D.R. went along 
carrying a chip on his shoulder, stuck 
out his long chin, and somebody kicked 
it in.” 


© Berlin, after rebroadcasting Hitler’s war 


declaration speech in fifteen languages for . 


two days, began explaining the Nazis’ 
eastern front reverses in these words: “If 
here and there along the immense front 
corrections are being made, that is, if the 
Germans allow the Russians to reoccupy 
a few of their dirty hamlets . . . [it is] for 
reasons which the Russians would be only 
too glad to know.” 


{| America’s “propaganda” agency, the 


Donovan Office, greatly stepped up its 
overseas broadcasts, trying hard to keep 
war fever and natural patriotism from 
blotching its carefully built reputation for 
objectivity. It even avoided issuing “flash- 
es” and “bulletins” which might bring an 
alarmist reaction, waiting instead for the 
complete, confirmed story and then sending 
it out in its entirety through the CBS, 
NBC, and General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Crosley, and World Wide stations. Little ef- 
fort was made to counter enemy claims. 
But the office couldn’t resist spiking the 
Axis claim that the stock exchange had col- 
lapsed. Without any special emphasis, re- 
ports of exchange activities and particu- 
larly the rise in the market found their way 
into broadcasts in “all important lan- 
guages” beamed for all of Europe and 
Asia. 


§{In Washington, the Rockefeller office 
kept its broadcasting service to Latin 
America open 24 hours a day, averaging 
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40 stories a day. Concentrating chiefly op 
news with a Latin American slant, it busi. 
ly piped back south the Latin countries’ 
declarations of war, statements of sup- 
port, etc., as they came in to Washington, 
This, it was held, helped inspire other 
Latin nations to go on record, too, 





Week in the Nation 


Biasts: The first munitions explosion 
since the United States went to war oc. 
curred shortly after 1 p.m. on Dec. {2 in 
the government’s $60,000,000 ordnance 
plant near Burlington, Iowa, killing nine 
workmen and injuring more than twenty 
others. The blast damaged the mile-long 
TNT melting unit where trinitrotoluene, 
melted by steam, was being blended with 
other explosives and loaded into 81-milli- 
meter shells. Investigations were begun im- 
mediately into the origin of the disaster. 
New York residents thought they heard 
their first bomb Sunday morning when 
thousands of cubic feet of hydrogen ex- 
ploded at the linseed-oil plant of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons in Edgewater, N.J., killing 
one man and doing damage estimated at 
$100,000. The plant had no defense con- 
tracts and sabotage was considered un- 


likely. 


Rep Cross: President Roosevelt opened 
a Red Cross campaign for a minimum of 
$50,000,000 to provide relief for civilian 
populations bombed from their homes and 
to perform humanitarian work for men in 
the armed forces. Already 1,700,000 trained 
men and women are prepared for Red 
Cross service and plans are being made for 
training millions more. 


Orrer: At $1 Gen. John J. Pershing, 
commander of the last war AEF, of- 
fered President Roosevelt “my services, in 
any way in which my experience and my 
strength, to the last ounce, will be of help 
in the fight.” The President replied: “You 
are magnificent. You always have been— 
and you always will be ... Your services 
will be of great value.” 


Pouitics: Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, answered a plea from Chairman 
Edward J. Flynn of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for adjournment of poli- 
tics for the duration by declaring that the 
GOP “will gladly answer any call to na- 
tional service which may be requested by 
the President.” President Roosevelt svg- 
gested that both party organizations con- 
centrate on civilian defense. The only Con- 
gressional election to take place since the 
outbreak of war resulted in the election of 
the first Republican from Western Colo- 
rado in 33 years. The victor, Robert F’. 
Rockwell, former Lieutenant Governor, 
had attacked President Roosevelt’s domes- 
tic policies but supported the President 
to the limit in the war effort. 
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Red Victory at Moscow Gates 
Turns Into a Broad Offensive 


German Armies Fall Back 
Along Leningrad-Rostov Front; 
Soviet Reserves Swing Tide 


The skies cleared and the sun shone on 
Moscow last week. It glinted on the onion- 
like spire of St. Basil’s Cathedral, on the 
towers Of the Kremlin, and on the snow- 
covered streets where sleighs intermingled 


| with automobiles and crowds of soldiers 


and civilians thronged the sidewalks. It 
was like a Christmas-ceard city with its 
snow—and its air of peace. For the great- 
est, bloodiest, and perhaps the most im- 
portant battle of the war had ended in the 
defeat of the Germans and the preservation 
of Moscow from capture. 

Correspondents, who had been evacuated 
to Kuybishev eight weeks previously, re- 
turned to the capital by special plane. They 
saw the barricades at the corners and the 
constantly moving stream of cavalry and 
supply columns along the broad _ boule- 
vards. But they glimpsed little bomb dam- 
age, the only reminder of air raids being 
in the hum of the fighter planes patrolling 
the skies. Children played in the parks and 
the ballet announced a gala performance. 
And from the inhabitants welled up an im- 
mense confidence that the power of Adolf 
Hitler had been broken. 





The Battle of Moscow fell into two 
phases. The first occurred between Oct. 1 
and Oct. 15. During this phase, the Nazis 
flung mto action tremendous forces that 
they had concentrated on the central front 
during the previous two months. Their ob- 
jective was frontal break-through and 
encirclement. They were successful at 
Vyazma and Bryansk, while other forces 
made wide sweeps around the Russian 
flanks. On Oct. 15 the evacuation of Mos- 
cow was started and the Germans seemed 
headed straight for the city. But the Soviet 
Armies entrapped in the Vyazma-Bryansk 
area managed to break out and rejoin the 
main forces, while the Red High Command 
threw everything it had into anti-tank de- 
fense. 

In a way, this first Nazi blow was com- 
parable to the initial onslaught against the 
British Armies in March 1918. Then, as 
now, the Germans came within a few miles 
of success and were held by troops fighting 
with their backs to the wall. Then, as now, 
the second attack was huge and bloody 
but lacked the vicious punch of the first. 
The second phase in Russia began on Nov. 
16. The Germans hit at the Soviets with 50 
divisions, thirteen of them tank units, five 
motorized, and 33 infantry. The tanks and 
motorized divisions cracked at the flanks 
while the infantry held the center. 

By Dec. 6, the Germans were within ar- 





Retreat: German tanks hide from a Soviet plane in the battle that ended Nazi hopes of capturing Moscow 


tillery range .f Moscow. The capital was 
g-avely threaten ' with encirclement from 
both flanks—from Klin, where the ram- 
bling red house of Tchaikovsky was caught 
in the holocaust, and at Tula, the home of 
Toistoy, the author of the great epic of the 
Napoleonic struggle, “War and Peace.” But 
on that day the impetus of the German at- 
tac subsided and the Soviet launched a 
major counteroffensive not only at Moscow 
but along the entire front. The Nazis were 
shoved back from their positions closest to 
the capital, and from Leningrad to Rostov 
the Swastika banners trailed west in re- 
treat. 

The retreat was not a rout. All during 
the last war the Germans never fled in dis- 
order. And one characteristic of German 
strategy has been a willingness to cut their 
losses and give up ground if necessary. 
During the 1917 Alberich retreat, the Ger- 
mans deliberate:y fell back 10 miles to new 
and strong positions, preparatory to a re- 
newal of the offensive. 

The principal credit for the Nazi defeat, 
of course, belonged to the Red Army. The 
reserves it was able to throw into action 
apparently astonished the Germans as it 
has done all through the Russian war. But 
there were other reasons, too. One was the 
inadequate preparations made by the Nazis 
for winter fighting, particularly in regard 
to warm clothing for the troops. Another 
was the failure to move up supplies rapidly 
enough or in sufficient quantity. And a 
fundamental cause seemed to lie in the fact 
that the German command, headed by 
Marshal Fedor von Bock, had given its 
troops physical tasks beyond their powers. 

There was also evidence, for the first 
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time in any campaign, that the Nazis were 
running short of oil. The Soviet troops 
reported that they had captured immo- 
bilized German tanks and that the Nazis 

ere reduced in other instances to towing 
vucit armored vehicles. The shortage of 
oil ‘may have been caused only by supply 
difficulties. But it may also have been the 
explanation of so great a decrease in Ger- 
man air activity that the Soviet claimed 
superiority in the skies in many sectors, 
i luding Moscow. 





Vichy Stand 


Dec. 13 was another black day for Paris. 
Throughout the old French capital, people 
gathered to read a special bulletin bearing 
the grim signature “von Stiilpnagel”—Gen. 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, the German com- 
mander-in-chief. It announced three drastic 
new punishments for the recent wave of 
bombing and shooting attacks on the 
Nazis: (1) a billion-frane (normally $20,- 
000,000) fine on Jews in occupied France; 
(2) “Judaeo-Bolshevists” to be deported 
east, presumably to Poland, for hard labor, 
and (3) the immediate execution of 100 
“Jews, Communists, and Anarchists cer- 
tainly connected with the authors of the 
outrages.” 

The last wholesale reprisal execution of 
100 Frenchmen followed attacks at Nantes 
and Bordeaux. This event shook the Vichy 
Government as few things since the fall of 
France have done. Marshal Pétain was 
reported to have threatened to surrender 
himself as a hostage and as a result the 
Nazis called off the scheduled execution 
of an additional 100 Frenchmen. 

The newest reprisals announced by the 
Nazis again rocked a Vichy government 
that, following the dismissal of Gen. 
Maxime Weygand as African pro-consul, 
apparently had been drifting toward out- 
right alliance with the Nazis. This Sun- 
day, in a carefully worded but outspoken 
official statement, the Pétain regime took 
its strongest stand against the German 
conquerors since the June 1940 armistice. 

The Vichy statement said that after a 
week of “anguishing and repeated dé- 
marches” a “notable reduction” in the 
number of the condemned had been expect- 
ed and that the Nazi pronouncement had 
caused “deep uneasiness among all the 
French people,” and concluded significant- 
ly: “The government has made known to 
the German authorities its sentiments re- 
garding such massive repressions.” 


Yellow Aryans 


Some time ago a letter in The New 
Statesman and Nation, British Socialist 
weekly, suggested that those Tories who 
were embarrassed by the alliance with So- 
viet Russia could look upon Communists as 
“honorary Conservatives” in the same 





Wide World 


The loser: Marshal von Bock 


way in which Hitler regards the Japanese 
as “honorary Aryans.” 

That writer of the letter, of course, 
was only being facetious. But last week 
his suggestion was put forth with a per- 
fectly straight face by a Rome radio 
spokesman. The commentator said the 
alliance between Japan and the Axis didn’t 
contradict Nazi racial theories because all 
were “pure races.” He explained: “The 
Japanese are merely yellow Aryans.” 





‘Hello, Ally?” 


The German and Italian declarations of 
war against the United States completed 
the joy the British had first expressed at 
having America as an ally against Japan. 
No group in the entire kingdom, however, 
was more elated than United States citi- 
zens themselves. Lawrence Tweedy, presi- 
dent of American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, summed up their feelings with 
the wry remark that he liked being greeted 
with a “Hello, ally,” far better than with 
the worn query: “When are you coming 
in?” 

There were binges in the Eagle Club 
near bomb-battered Leicester Square and 
wherever Americans got together. Many 
of the 15,000 to 20,000 United States 
volunteers in the RAF or with the British 
forces at home and abroad wanted to serve 
under the Stars and Stripes henceforth in- 
stead of the Union Jack. The London 
Embassy was swamped with pleas to that 
end. The Third Eagle Squadron asked to 
be moved as a unit to Singapore “where 
we can get a crack at the Japs.” In addi- 
tion, other American civilians, including 





businessmen and retired officers, turned 
up eager for action in the fighting services, 
For the time being they were only listed 
and told they would be notified later. 


4] The neatest crack of the week on the 
Japanese attack came from the barbed 
tongue of Ellen Wilkinson, Labor Mp. 
and Home Office official: “People who live 
in wooden houses shouldn’t throw bombs,” 





Hemisphere Unity 


Dream of Bolivar Comes True 
in Solid Line-up Against Axis 


One of the first American statesmen to 
visualize a Western Hemisphere coopera- 
ting in war and peace was Simon Bolivar, 
In calling the Congress of Panama in 1826, 
the leader of the revolts that broke Spain’s 
power set the precedent for a series of 
inter-American conferences that culminat- 
ed in the‘creation of the Pan American 
Union in 1890. 

Cooperation between the United States 
and the Latin American states, however, 
was largely confined to words until the 
Lima Conference of 1938 passed a resolu- 
tion providing for consultations if any 
American nation was threatened with ag- 
gression. This led up to the now famous 
Resolution XV, adopted by the Havana 
Conference of 1940, which made aggres- 
sion by a non-American state against “the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory, 
the sovereignty or political independence 
of any American state” an act of ag- 
gression against all the signatories. 

Last week Bolivar’s dream of hemi- 
sphere unity took a tangible shape as all 
the twenty Latin American republics lined 
up behind the United States in accord- 
ance with the Havana resolution. Chile, 
seconded by Argentina and Brazil, pro- 
posed a new conference to work out con- 
crete details for a united defense. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull thereupon asked 
the governing committee of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to arrange the conference in 
Rio de Janeiro during the first week of 
January. While the Latin American na- 
tions are in no position to play a strong 
military role (NEwswEEK, Nov. 3, 10, and 
17) most of them are equipped to con- 
tribute to an anti-Axis Front by maintain- 
ing coastal patrols and speeding up r:iw- 
material production. 

The immediate support given the Unit- 
ed States shaped up like this: (1) Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, the Domini- 
can Republic, Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Panama declared war on 
Germany, Italy, and Japan; (2) Mexico 
severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan and moved troops 
across the United States to Lower Culi- 
fornia, where former President Lazaro 
Cardenas was appointed commander; (°) 
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ONCE AGAIN,IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry, Christmas! 


“F YOU’VE never known the warm glow — 


that comes when friends stop in for 
a Four Roses Egg-Nog at Christmas 
time...well, you couldn’t possibly have 
picked a better time than right now to 
start this gracious custom! 


1. Here’s what you need 
Six eggs...34 cup sugar... 1 pint cream 
... | pint milk... 1 0z. Jamaica Rum... 
1 pint Four Roses. 

2. Here’s what you do 


Beat separately yolks and whites of eggs. 


Add ¥% cup sugar to yolks while beating. 
Add % cup sugar towhites after they have 
been beaten very stiff. Mix egg whites 
with yolks. Stir in cream and milk. Add 
the pint of Four Roses and the rum. Stir 
thoroughly. Serve very cold, with grated 
nutmeg. 


3. Here’s what you get 


Five pints of the most delicious Egg- 
Nog that ever fluffed up in a bowl! And 
no wonder! For the Four Roses that 
awaits you at your nearest package store 
today is a very special Four Roses...a 


whiskey more luxuriously smooth and 
richly flavorful than any we have ever 
made or known, in all our 76 years! 


4 blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 


ey hoy of datinclive character 
tate pint and fu * Uf — smooth, nich, full flavored 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 


Joseen E Seacram & Sons Inc. 2 hace of he , 
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BLEND 
to € borteo BY JOSEPH €.SEAGRAM SONS. INC, 
LAWRENCEBURG, ind. , 





SEAGRAM’S 5 CROWN SEAGRAM'S 7 CROWN 


A delightfully mild-tasting whiskey... Rich and full-favored —without a trace of y ; I can see him ROM: B-SRENG i He would es 
Seagram keeps the toughness out...blends heaviness, this exquisite whiskey is ; the chair he loved so well, as he I ulled 
extra pleasure in. Seagram’s 5 Crown is delicious in a highball; a Christmas egg \ 


ideal for a highball, Manhattan or Old nog, punch or a Tom and Jerry. Here is IW Ixe As he opened a his presents, he would And he'd ie ‘ 
Fashioned. Always a welcome gift, it is | Seagram’s finest American Whiskey— ” : grin, for he could tell a funny iittle 
packaged in a cheerful Christmas box, encased in a stunning Christmas gift box. \ : 


By the gurgling in the package that “Well, for oodn 

our gift was no surprise and he’. hol 

And he showed his hearty pleasure As we gathered a 

SEAGRAM’S 5 crown BLENDED WHISKEY. 721% GRAIN NEUTRAL spirits. 86.8 PROOF o ae , by the twinkle in his eyes. for a fric adly 
SEACRAM’s 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 659 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86.8 PROOF va - 
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the wrapper And even though that Yuletide scene 
bbon off goes back so long ago, 
It seems like only yesterday —and 


surely I should know 
kes, it’s Seagram’s!"” For it happens every Christmas as 
bott!e up the years go rolling by, 
We still give gifts of Seagram’s, yes, 
but Grandpa now is I, 


ENOUGH FOR CHRISTMAS 


SEAGRAM’S V.0. CANADIAN WHISKY 
Here is imported whisky at its finest. 7 
years old. The perfect highball whisky, 
delicate and fragrant. A magnificent 
Christmas gift — presented in-a luxurious 
container which is cleverly designed to 
gerve as a glove, jewelry, or cigarette box. 





SEAGRAM'S ANCIENT BOTTLE GIN 

A Naturally Golden Gin...only gin of its 
kind ever made in America. Smooth in a 
“Golden Martini”— or in tall gin drinks, 
The distinguished “ancient” bottle is 
presented ina glistening, transparent, | 
specially designed holiday wrapping. 


E SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SEAGRAM’S V.O. CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF 
SEACRAM’S ANCILNT BOTTLE GIN, DISTILLED FROM GRALN. 90 PROOF 
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FLAME GRAIN 


KAYWOODIE 
‘10 


Observe the difference between the rare 
old 200-to-400 year old briar burl (the 
size of a large pumpkin) and the ten 
year burl (the size of an apple). The 
sweet-smoking qualities in the briar are 
in direct ratio to the relative age of 
the two briar burls. 


Yours for the asking: The Kaywoodie Pipe Almanac which 





What makes them 


When you hold this magnificent Flame Grain 
Kaywoodie in your hand, you are holding 
something rare in the art of pipe making. The 
“Flame Grain” markings of the grain reveal 
the historic briar from which the pipe is made: 
briar from 200-to-400 year old briar burls, the 
most costly imported briar in the world. Only 





more beautiful 
makes them smoke better 








Is Keay of Geath tileraefies fee anywhere 


Kaywoodie offers you this priceless Flam: 
Grain briar.* The Flame Grain pipe is prob- 
ably as sweet-smoking a pipe-as Nature an¢ 
Man have yet contrived. 


* Kaywoodie briar is dug out of the ground years js 
advance; so the war has not interfered with our supply. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK [Somat] LONDON 
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Colombia broke off relations with Japan, 
and (4) Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Chile granted a nonbelligerent status to 
the United States, making it possible for 
American warships to use their harbors. 

The rest of the republics issued official 
proclamations in support of Washington, 
froze Axis assets, and rounded up German, 
Italian, and Japanese nationals. These 
were the outward manifestations of hemis- 
phere solidarity and the proof of the 
Good-Neighbor policy. But perhaps more 
important than the official acts was the 
shock of anger at the Japanese attack and 
the outpouring of spontaneous sympathy 
with the United States that ran through 
all the nations from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn. For the first time the Ameri- 
cas were not only practicing but feeling 
unity. 





Axis Challenge 


Hitler & Co. Join Japanese 


in Formal Warfare on U.S. 


Germany and Italy went to war with 
the United States last week in the most 
leisurely and formal manner in which they 
have entered a conflict with any nation so 
far. For four days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor nothing happened. Then on Dec. 
11 both Hitler and Mussolini summoned 
the human sounding boards they use when 
important declarations are made. The 
Fiihrer convened the Reichstag and the 
Duce called thousands of Black Shirts to 
the Piazza Venezia. 

Hitler’s speech was a hoarse challenge to 
the United States in which the Fiihrer’s 
voice sometimes rose almost to the point 
of hysteria. But there was a curious lack 
of the usual ominous threats and trumpet- 
ings of imminent victory. Hitler’s refer- 
ences to Russia were confined to the old 
boast of having saved Europe from an 
overwhelming attack and a recital of the 
“heat, terrible mud, cold and ice, insects, 
vermin, and many other little troubles” 
that had plagued the Nazis. 

Above all, however, it was the speech of 
a man who for a very long time had 
wanted to tell Franklin Roosevelt what he 
thought of him. The Fihrer pointed out 
that the President came from a wealthy 
family while he came from a “small, very 
poor family,” and he contrasted the unem- 
ployment in the United States with his own 
success in creating jobs in the Reich. Hit- 
ler’s anger increased as he went on, and he 
ended up by calling the President “insane.” 
There was practically nothing in the speech 
about Japan, but later a pact was signed 
in which Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo each 
promised not to make a separate peace. 

In the wake of the opening of hostilities 
by Germany and Italy came declarations 
of war from Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 








{ Be courteous, but don’t overdo it. 
You don’t have to execute all their 
wishes. Don’t hurry—they won’t be 
more grateful. 


4 You don’t know their language—or 
have forgotten it. If one of them speaks 
in German, make a gesture of igno- 
rance, pretend you don’t understand, 
and walk away. 


{ If one of them speaks in French, 
don’t feel you have to carry on a long 
conversation. Remember he isn’t your 
traveling companion. 


If you are at a bar and one of them 
speaks to you, try tactfully to make 
him understand you’re not interested in 
what he’s talking about. 


If they offer to entertain you with a 
concert in the market place, stay home 
or go out in the country and listen to 
the chirping of the birds. 


{ Since they have occupied your: coun- 
try, they parade to put you to shame. 
Interest yourself in window shopping. 
It is much more moving—all you see 





Frenchman Meets Nazi: 


In contrast to the official policy of collaboration of the Vichy government, the 
personal relations between the occupying German forces and the civil population 
of France have gone from bad to worse. The French, in fact, have made a prac- 
tice of irritating the Nazis socially. It is one of the few weapons they can use 
without suffering terrible penalties. The following list of rules to be observed in 
relations with Germans, which has been widely circulated in the occupied zone, 
demonstrates this curious phase of the war: 


~~ 


A Study in Brush-Off 


will soon be loaded into their trucks and 
trains. 

{If you see a girl talking to one of 
them, mind your own business. He'll 
just get his money’s worth—his money 
that isn’t worth a sou. 


{If you have to ask directions of the 
guards at the Kommandantur don’t 
think you must take off your hat. The 
mere gesture of lifting the hand will do. 


4] Reading newspapers was never sug- 
gested to those who want to express 
themselves correctly in French. Today 
the Paris papers don’t even think in 
French. 


§{ When you find yourself with no radio, 
newspaper, family or friends think for 
yourself. Be careful of German prop- 
aganda. 


{| Be indifferent, but keep your tem- 
per. It will serve someday. 


{{ You get mad because they make you 
go to bed at 11. Innocent! Can’t you 
understand you can listen to the Brit- 
ish broadcast? 








garia—the last a country that has not yet 
joined in the fight against the Soviet. The 
Reich’s most valuable ally in the Russian 
campaign, Finland, made no move against 
the United States. Instead, Finnish papers 
expressed fear and concern over the Ger- 


’ man retreat in Russia. The neutrals tried 


to keep neutral. Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Portugal said nothing. Turkey officially 
proclaimed that it would “extend” its neu- 
trality to cover the new conflict. Only 
Spain added an ominous note by closing 
its frontiers with France and canceling a 
ship sailing. 

The position of Vichy remained am- 
biguous. The outbreak of war in the Pa- 
cific coincided with one of the mysterious 
trips of Admiral Darlan—this time to Italy 
for a conference with Foreign Minister 
Ciano. Pétain was supposed to have reaf- 
firmed his determination to keep France 
out of the conflict—and was supposed to 
be negotiating the transfer of the French 
Fleet to the Germans. On top of this came 
the open French defiance of the Nazis over 
the execution of hostages. 

The Russians chose last week to reveal 
that the Germans had sounded them out 
with peace offers, and the revelation was 
accompanied by a rejection of the offer 





couched in some of the most unbridled 
language that has come from Moscow. 
At the same time, the British and the So- ° 
viets made plans for a conference in the 
near future for the purpose of clarifying 
the grand strategy of the two countries. 

The position of the Kremlin in regard to 
Japan was left purposely vague. Pravda, 
the official Communist paper, denounced 
the Japanese and predicted complete de- 
feat for them. But, in Washington, Am- 
bassador Maxim Litvinoff gave out a 
cleverly worded statement which seemed 
to intimate that the Soviet would concen- 
trate completely on its battle against the 
Reich—for the present (see Washington 
Tides, page 28). 


Significance 


The most striking thing about the Ger- 
man and Italian declarations was their 
timing. That five-day delay did not fit in 
with the way the Axis has started wars on 
previous occasions. The only purpose it 
served was to allow the Fiihrer and the 
Duce to prepare formal declarations. In 
contrast to reports from the Pacific that 
the Germans had planned the Japanese 
blitz attack, the delay in Berlin, com- 
bined with the weakness of Hitler’s speech, 
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strongly indicated that there may have 
been a slip-up in coordination between the 
Axis allies. This certainly did not mean 
that the Japanese and the Germans had 
not been working closely together in the 
Orient. One of the long-range German ob- 
jectives has always been to use Japan ei- 
ther to intimidate Washington or involve it 
in war in the Pacific. But the curious Axis 
timing did raise some doubt as to whether 
or not Nazi plans called for a more co- 
ordinated campaign with both Japanese 
and Germans participating from the be- 
ginning. 

Furthermore, it was common knowl- 
edge among diplomats that the Reich had 
been working to patch up some kind of 
peace between the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese in order to free Tokyo for a blow 
in another direction. At the time of the 
Japanese attacks, German emissaries were 
conferring on this very matter in occupied 
China. Added to this was the statement 
of Ambassador Litvinoff that the Ger- 
mans had been attempting to persuade 
the Japanese to attack Russia in Siberia. 

The detailed accounts of the war in 
Russia also tended to support such a 
picture of events. The German announce- 
ment that large-scale fighting had been 
abandoned until spring at first glance 
looked like a move planned in conjunc- 
tion with the Japanese attack so as to 
release the German Armies for action else- 
where. But the later Soviet accounts 
painted the Nazi withdrawal as a retreat 
that had been forced on the German 
High Command. In addition, there was 
the fact that during the previous week, 
when the Anglo-Saxon powers were reeling 
under the shock of the Japanese assault, 
the Reich did not launch an immediate 
attack in another part of the world—tell- 
ing evidence that the Nazis were not 
ready. 

Whether surprised or not by the Jap- 
anese action, however, Hitler must recast 
his entire strategy to meet the situation 
it creates. Perhaps the most important 
factor is the Russian retention of Mos- 
cow. This insures the Soviet a great base 
from which a counterattack against the 
Reich can be prepared. In terms of grand 
strategy it probably means that the final 
battle against the Germans will be fought 
in Eastern Europe rather than on some 
new front opened by the British and 
American Armies. 

The Japanese action also opens for the 
Reich the possibility of striking a sea-land- 
air blow against the Anglo-Saxon powers 
that would fit in with Tokyo’s plans. Such 
a campaign might take the form of a 
thrust through France, Spain, Portugal, 
and North Africa, thus debouching into 
the South Atlantic and threatening South 
America. Or it could turn into a winter at- 
tack on Turkey and the Middle East posi- 
tions of the British with the objective of 
eventually reducing Suez and making a 
junction with the Japanese in India. 
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Forward in Libya 


British Confident of Victory 
as Tobruk Garrison Is Rescued 


Next to Russia, Libya was the brightest 
spot for the Allies last week in their hour 
of trial in the Pacific. The British finally 
and definitely relieved the Tobruk garrison 
and apparently had the Axis troops on the 
run in all sectors. It was at this point that 
Prime Minister Churchill, in a general 
review of the war, revealed that the field 
commander of the British Libyan forces 
had been changed. 

In this unexpected shift, Lt. Gen. Neil 
Methuen Ritchie replaced Lt. Gen. Sir 
Alan Gordon Cunningham at the head of 
the Eighth Army. Churchill praised the 
“brilliant service” of Cunningham, who 
had also led the successful Ethiopean 
campaign. The official reason was that he 
had left on sick leave after army doctors 
pronounced him “suffering from serious 
overstrain.” 

Ritchie’s appointment is in line with 
the new British policy of giving the junior 
officers a chance. At 44, he is ten years 
younger than his predecessor and is the 
youngest lieutenant general in the British 
Army. He has always been something of 
a prodigy, getting his commission as first 
lieutenant in the famous Black Watch 
during the last war at 17 and as captain 
at 19. Towering 6 feet 2, with a black 
mustache, a toothy grin, and an outthrust 
chin, he likes to lead his men personally 
and wears an ordinary Tommy’s battle 
dress at the front doing it. 

Churchill also gave the most compre- 
hensive explanation of the Libyan cam- 
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paign to date. He revealed the exact 
strength of the British: an armored corps, 
a New Zealand division, a South African 
division, an Indian division, the British 
70th Division, plus the Tobruk garrison 
of two divisions of Australians, Scots, 
Yorkshiremen, Czechs, and Poles. That 
gave the British a strength in the field 
of probably three mechanized divisions and 
six infantry divisions. This unusual frank. 
ness as to military figures, coupled with 
the mention of specific regiments by the 
Cairo communiqués, made it apparent that 
the British felt they would do a thorough 
job of defeating the Axis in Libya and do 
it soon, too. 

Auchinleck, whom Churchill bracketed 
with Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell as “a 
military figure of the first order,” took 
personal command of the offensive from 
the outset. Churchill gave his version of 
why it didn’t result in immediate victory. 
The sudden surprise of the attack dis- 
persed Gen. Erwin Rommel’s forces instead 
of boxing them as the British had hoped to 
do, and detached actions over vast desert 
areas followed, in which the Eighth Army, 
outnumbered in infantry, had to rely 
solely on “superiority in armor and in 
the air.” 

The events of last week at least justified 
Churchill’s optimism. Despite bad weather 
and raging sandstorms, the British joined 
hands with the Tobruk garrison and drove 
50 miles west, encircling El Gazala and 
threatening Derna, a main Axis supply 
port, which was also shelled by a British 
cruiser. 

At sea, the Navy struck other deadly 
blows against the dwindling Italian Fleet. 
Just before dark on Dec. 12 a British 
submarine torpedoed an Italian cruiser 
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Newsweek map 


The Battle of Libya: arrows mark the British lines of advance 
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that was speeding toward Libya. Visibility 
was bad, but the cruiser was believed sunk. 
And in a surprise attack shortly after 3 
a.m. the following morning three 1,900-ton 
British destroyers and a 1,600-ton Dutch 
destroyer sank still another Italian cruiser, 
left a third ablaze from bow to stern, sank 
a fast E-boat, and badly damaged a tor- 
pedo boat. The Dutch destroyer was the 
Isaac Sweers. Though it was only partially 
built at the time of the Nazi invasion, 
Dutch patriots managed to get it to Britain 
where it was completed. 





Hirohito’s Aces 


Credit for Japanese Victories 
Belongs to Three Navy Leaders 


Clad in stiff, ceremonial robes a little 
man last week entered a shrine in the 
rounds of the imperial palace in Tokyo. 
The man was Hirohito, poet, student, bi- 
ologist—and Emperor. His purpose was to 
tell his ancestors about the outbreak of war 
with the United States and Britain. 

At first the news was all good for the 
Japanese. Crowds jammed the streets and 
listened to the radio reports from sidewalk 
loudspeakers. But official spokesmen tried 
to dampen the enthusiasm caused by the 
initial victories with predictions that the 
struggle would last for ten years. Premier 
Hideki Tojo himself cautioned against “in- 
toxication” and predicted a long, hard con- 
flict. And from Tokyo’s gay Ginza to the 
fishing villages on Tsushima Strait, Japan 
was blacked out against its greatest danger: 
all-out air raids on the flimsy, inflam- 
mable cities. 


Admirals 

In addition to informing his ancestors 
of the war, Hirohito sent congratulations 
on Japanese successes to Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto, chief the combined fleet—a 
post equivalent to our commander-in-chief. 
Besides going to Yamamoto, the credit for 
the startling feats of the Japanese Navy 
belonged primarily to two other admirals. 
They were the Navy Minister, Shigetaro 
Shimada, and a retired officer, Nobumasa 
Suetsugu. 

Yamamoto was first earmarked for lead- 
ership in a war against Britain and the 
United States in 1934, when he attended 
the London Naval Conference as a dele- 
gate. This was the conference at which 
the Japanese finally denounced the 5-5-3 
naval ratio. Yamamoto was already well 
known as an able strategist and an auda- 
cious commander, equally adept in the use 
of surface, undersea, and air arms. The 
spectacular air raids on Hawaii might be 
directly traced to his command of naval 
aviation in 1938-40. 

Yamamoto was born 57 years ago, the 
sixth son in the family. At 20, he was grad- 
uated from the naval academy—close to 











British Combine 
All-Out Life Saver: John Wood, a British inventor, here demon- 
strates the extraordinary life-saving equipment he has designed. It has a 
buoyant belt, a device for distilling sea water, a gadget for setting up a 
smoke screen, a signaling mirror, a flashlight, a package of cigarettes, a 
bar of chocolate and a flask of brandy—which Wood is drinking. 





the top in a class that produced at least a 
dozen of the leading admirals in the Japa- 
nese Navy today. In the succeeding 36 
years his rise was slow at first, spectacu- 
larly rapid later, and in 1940 he was made 
chief of the combined fleet. Tremendously 
popular in the service, he was known as a 
strict disciplinarian who spared neither 
himself nor his men. 

Like many Japanese admirals, Yama- 
moto has spent much time abroad. He 
served as naval attaché in Washington in 
1925 and was a delegate to the disarma- 
ment conference of 1930 as well as that of 
1934. But contact with the west only in- 
creased his deep-seated nationalism, and he 
has long been regarded as a disciple of 
Suetsugu, Japan’s leading firebrand and 
a bitter, outspoken enemy of the democ- 
racies. 

Although he is now tied to a Navy Min- 
istry desk, Admiral Shimada has played a 
major role in the current war by helping 
to draft the navy’s blueprints for action. 
He is an amiable, sociable, powerfully built 
man, famous in naval circles for his strate- 
gical talent and intimate knowledge of sub- 
marine operations and China. Shimada 
has long been an advocate of long-range 
submersibles, capable of raiding American 
trade routes. He served twice in China and 
took part in the 1932 attack on the Chinese 
at Shanghai. 

Both Yamamoto and Shimada owe a 
heavy ideological debt to the 61-year-old 


Suetsugu—short, stout, semi-bald, hook- 
nosed, and in appearance more like a pros- 
perous storekeeper than a sea dog. Suetsugu 
has ranked as one of Japan’s outstanding 
philosophers of aggression for nearly two 
decades. Despite its strict ban on oratory, 
the navy found Suetsugu irrepressible and 
finally gave up trying to silence him. When - 
he left the navy, he proved equally em- 
barrassing to the diplomats of the Foreign 
Office. 

In 1933, a preface he wrote to a book 
dealing with a United States-Japanese war 
caught the public eye and inspired depart- 
ment stores to put up exhibits dramatizing 
the “naval war of 1935-36.” Later that 
year he was made chief of the combined 
fleet. 

Just prior to his appointment as Home 
Minister in 1938, Suetsugu called for the 
elimination of whites from Asia in these 
words: “My personal conviction is that the 
lasting peace of the world cannot be real- 
ized unless the colored race, now leading a 
miserable life under the shackles of white 
men, is delivered.” As Home Minister, 
Suetsugu promptly converted the police in- 
to a carbon copy of the Gestapo and inten- 
sified its hunt for “dangerous thought.” He 
also became a vociferous and vocal advo- 
cate of totalitarianism. When Japan joined 
Germany and Italy in a military alliance 
in 1940, Suetsugu became one of the build- 
ers of a new Nazi-patterned political 
structure. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


American Arms Output to Hum 


at a Billion-Dollar-a-Week Clip 


Staggering New Goals Set 
for Industry in OPM Program; 
_50,000 Planes a Year by ’42 


As far back as 1880, in the introduction 
to his “Military Policy of the United 
States,” Maj. Gen. Emory Upton wrote: 
“Military resources are one thing and mili- 
tary strength another. For military resist- 
ance, the strength of a government is the 
power it can wield on the field of battle.” 

As Upton used the terms, America en- 
tered the war last week with all too scant 
military strength, despite its unbounded 
resources, since at the moment her armies 
on the field were no match numerically 
for those of Germany, Italy, or Japan. 
But resources have become even more 
important to the ultimate victory since 
Upton’s day, as Georges Clemenceau 
pointed out in 1922 when he wrote: “We 
Frenchmen . . . remember with gratitude 
the organizers of the industrial victory 
who made military victory possible.” He 
commented further: “Twentieth-century 
warfare demands that the blood of the 





soldier must be mingled with from three 
to five parts of the sweat of the man in 
the factories, mills, mines, and fields of 
the nation in arms.” 

It took all of 1917 and most of 1918 to 
organize what Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg afterward called “America’s brilliant, 
if pitiless, war industry.” But when the 
new conflict came, the nation’s armament 
industries were already pouring out a huge 
flow of planes, tanks, and guns. Now that 
flow will be doubled or quadrupled; al- 
ready President Roosevelt, Congress, the 
OPM, and industry have leaped into ac- 
tion to convert American and Allied su- 
periority in steel (see chart, page 42), 
metals, and other materials into arms 
that will assure a complete victory. 


Goals 


In his fireside chat Tuesday night, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared: “Your govern- 
ment has decided on two broad policies. 
The first is to speed up all existing pro- 
duction by working on a seven-day-week 
basis in every war industry . . . The sec- 
ond ... is to rush additions to the ca- 
pacity of production by building more 


Soldiers of the machine: Ford Motor Co. went on an all-hour, all-day, 
all-week, all-out schedule to produce the tools to beat the Japs 


new plants, by adding to old plants, anq 
by using the many smaller plants for war 
needs.” 

Elaborating on these policies at a press 
conference the next day, William S. Knud. 
sen pointed out that the seven-day week 
simply called for the use of three or more 
shifts to keep machinery humming every 
minute. It did not involve a change jn 
the 40-hour week, according to the OPM 
boss, because “this cannot be raised until 
we absorb the labor supply.” Later in the 
week President Roosevelt confirmed that 
no changes in overtime-pay requirements 
were contemplated. 

Knudsen revealed that the four-engine 
heavy-bomber program was being stepped 
up from 500 to 1,000 planes a month and 
that output goals of other ordnance were 
being raised proportionately. Later in the 
week there were indications that expansion 
of anti-aircraft gun and ammunition out- 
put would get the call ahead of the bomber 
or tank programs, however, because of the 
air-raid scares on the East and West 
Coasts. The head of the OPM also pre- 
dicted that military expenditures would 
soon reach a $1,000,000,000-a-week clip. 
This compares with a total arms outlay of 
$1,206,000,000 in the entire 1939 fiscal 
year. 

Knudsen confirmed that new ordnance 
plants would all be located between the 
mountains to avoid aerial attacks but, 
when pressed for probable sites, respond- 
ed: “Do you want to give the enemy a 
blueprint?” And he forecast a move to 
conscript skilled laborers who refuse to 
leave their homes to go to new defense 
plants, saying: “Work or fight—good—I'm 
for it.” 


Industry 


The goals thus set by the President and 
Knudsen brought announcements on Wed- 
nesday from the Bell and Northrop Air- 
craft plants that they were going on the 
seven-day week immediately. Anaconda 
Copper and Phelps Dodge followed suit. 
And then the Ford Motor Co. ordered 
round-the-clock operations on defense 
work. General Motors announced it wou!d 
go on the seven-day basis as soon as dis- 
agreements with the auto union over com- 
pensation on Sunday work and other de- 
tails were settled. Numerous defense 
plants, of course, were already operating 


every minute of the day weeks before the 


declaration of war. 

The President and Knudsen warned 
that production of civilian goods must be 
curtailed further to save scarce materials, 
and Donald M. Nelson’s priorities division 
quickly implemented the warnings by 
swinging the ax on several industries. 
Manufacture of slot machines was banned 
entirely after Feb. 1 while producers o! 
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We1t, sHuCKS. Like the man says, there’s prob- 
ably one in every family. 


Anyway, the minute Aunt Edie’s estate was 
settled up, Cousin Boswell put every penny she’d 
left him into a new scheme. Something about 
raising goats, it was, this time. Im- 
agine! Goats! 

Hell’s bells, you’d think Boswell’d 
know better, by now, than to go off 
half-cocked again. But not him! He 
just don’t have the brains of a tailor’s 
goose when it comes to business. 


Well, that’s the way Boswell is, 
and I guess there’s nothing we can 
do about it, except talk Cousin Luther 
into giving him a job again, and let- 
ting him putter around the factory. 

That Luther, now! There’s a 
smart one! 

Yes sir, when it comes to running 
a business proper and profitable, 
Luther hasn’t never missed a trick. Not a dog- 
gone trick! I ast him one time, I said: Luther, 
what makes you so gol-durn lucky whenever there’s 
a nickel at stake? 

And he says: That ain’t luck, Eph. That’s 
knowing the facts and figures! Them Comptometers 


Cousin Boswells on the bum again | 









in my plant ain’t just to keep the desks from 
blowing away. They’re there because I got to have 
accurate figures, and I got to have them fast! And 
once I get all the figures, and know what they 
mean, I’m bound to be right! Only thing lucky 
about that, Eph, is the fact I was © 
born with enough sense to take 
advantage of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and modern, 
money-saving Comptometer methods! 


Boswell is an extremely horrible ex- 
ample of what happens to business 
men who play hunches. Luther, on’ 
the other hand, knows that every 
business decision—if it is to be sound 
and profitable—must be based on ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute, objectively 
interpreted facts and figures. 

May we demonstrate to you the 
many exclusive Comptometer features which, 
taken together, mean more accurate figure work 
in less time at lower cost? Telephone your local 
Comptometer Co. representative ... or write to: 


Felt 8 Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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United States and Allies Can Make 





Twice as Much Steel as Axis-Dominated Countries 


PROS Rabin 8btiSbeowi 


130,400, 


other coin-operated mechanisms were told 
to curtail output 75 per cent by that date. 
The larger manufacturers of washing ma- 
chines and ironers were told to cut Febru- 
ary output 40 per cent below the 1940-41 
base period, instead of the 20 per cent 
slash ordered previously. Stove and range 
makers were placed under orders to cut 
down on their steel consumption by 35 per 
cent. 

The hardest blow of all, however, was 
fired at the nation’s greatest producer of 
armaments, the automobile industry. Pre- 
viously, the OPM’s civilian-supply sec- 
tion headed by Leon Henderson had set a 
passenger-car quota of 204,848 units a 
month for December and January, totals 
sharply below the comparable 1940-41 
levels. Last Thursday, however, Hender- 
son slashed that December quota by 
51,212 cars and cut the January allowable 
to only 102,424 cars. The latter was 75 
per cent below the 418,350 passenger cars 
assembled in January 1941. 

By the start of this week, the curtail- 
ment order had closed a dozen or more 
assembly plants all over the country. 
Thousands of employes were laid off and 
other thousands awaited a discharge no- 
tice, both groups with little chance of re- 
employment until new arms contracts are 
awarded the motor manufacturers. 

The rubber industry was in practically 
the same boat. With shipments of crude 
rubber from the Far East shut off at least 
temporarily, Nelson and Henderson pro- 
hibited the retail sale of new tires and 
tubes from Dec. 11 to Dec. 22 and stopped 





Axisond 
<iseDominated Countries 








American Iron and Steel Institute 


the manufacture of tires and most other 
civilian rubber products until further no- 
tice. These drastic steps were intended to 
halt consumer hoarding at once and to 
give the OPM a chance to work out a 
system of rubber rationing. 

This week the OPM and civilian-defense 
officials started another major program to 
save scarce materials by opening a Na- 
tional Salvage Campaign. The drive is 
intended to turn up every available pound 
of old rubber, metals, and paper by direct 
appeals to housewives, stores, offices, and 
factories. SPAB officials furthermore re- 
vealed that the government would soon 
take over all supplies of tungsten, tin, 
rubber, silk, coconut and palm oils, and 
other products imported from the Far 
East, to make sure they were conserved 
for war needs. 


Congress 


Congress did its share to stimulate pro- 
duction by rushing through a $10,077,077,- 
005 armament appropriation. As passed 
by the House before the outbreak of war, 
the bill carried $8,243,000,000 for the 
armed services, of which the biggest item 
was the $3,719,883,246 for Army ordnance, 
mostly tanks. The Senate last Friday 
raised the appropriation for naval war 
planes to $950,000,000 or up $500,000,000, 
and boosted the House’s fund to provide 
training facilities.for 54 new Army air 
squadrons so that 84 new squadrons can 
be trained. Naval construction funds were 
hiked also, provision was made to care for 
prisoners of war, and funds were appro- 
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priated for new dams to provide power fo; 
aluminum manufacture. 

In the midst of all this action, Chai. 
man David I. Walsh of the Senate Nayal 
Affairs Committee introduced a bill pro. 
viding for a 30 per cent increase in the 
combatant strength of the Navy. On \on- 
day, however, the House Naval A ffairs 
Committee, acting at the request of the 
Navy, approved an increase of only 150. 
000 tons, the amount that could be built 
with present shipway facilities. The new 
program will not include battleships. 


Significance 





The gigantic war program obviously 
sets up staggering goals for American in- 
dustry. Production of warplanes, now at 
a 30,000-a-year clip and destined to hit 
50,000 units a year in 1942, must pass the 
100,000 mark early in 1944. Tank arse- 
nals, now rolling out 840 tanks a month, 
should produce 2,800 monthly by the end 
of next year and double that again in 
1944. New records for speedy launchings 
of both warships and merchant craft are 
being marked up, but the time allotted 
each hull on the nation’s hundreds of 
bustling shipways must be cut still further, \ 

The unprecedented performance _re- \ 

quired by these goals is possible only be- 
cause of America’s great resources: the 
nation has 63 per cent of the world’s oil, 
34 per cent of all the coal, and 38 per cent 
of the iron ore. It turns out 3 tons of steel 
to every 2 rolled by the Axis and occupied 
lands. Moreover, America’s reservoir of 
machines and of skilled labor to run them 
shows just as great a preponderance over 
those of the Axis. 

Nevertheless, the accomplishment of 
the output goals will necessitate many 
sacrifices which will be particularly bitter 
for individual consumers, since drastic 
war rationing will be clamped on before 
they ever actually taste the milder curtail- 
ments ordered months ago under the de- 
fense program. Production of automobiles 
and other peacetime durable goods may 
be consolidated in a few plants (see Peri- 
scope) , and Donald M. Nelson’s pet proj- 
ect of drastically simplifying models and 
styles throughout industry will go through 
rapidly as war eliminates all the legal bar- ‘T 
riers. Substitutions, such as glass and pa- 
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Labor Round Table 8 


Bills Held Up Pending Outcome 
of Employer-Worker Conference 


Included in the unfinished business of 
Congress last week was the Smith anti- 
strike bill, described by a CIO publicist 
as “a horrible combination of blind spiic, 
slaveholders’ bigotry, crafty treason, reck- 
less union busting, utter confusion, ard 












Time drives ahead—pacing production and every 
related activity. Results must be geared to the speed 
of the hours or they will lag behind. Much depends 
on the effectiveness of the methods used to control 
and co-ordinate every operation. 

To simplify and co-ordinate the handling of rec- 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methads 


GAIN NEW PRODUCTION TIME BY SAVING 
BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


Koains time 





ords and procedures that control production are 
functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 
Wherever these methods are used, brain hours and 
hand hours are saved. Mistakes and waste are avoided. 
The productive capacity of employees is increased— 


their work made easier. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Department are available to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment. All users of Addressograph-Multigraph products who are interested in receiving 
methods information are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service, for which there is no charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


CORPORATION ©« Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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sheer stupidity.” But the developing battle 
in the Senate over this controversial legisla- 
tion appeared scheduled for indefinite post- 
ponement when on Thursday President 
Roosevelt invited twelve industry and 
twelve labor leaders to Washington to nego- 
tiate an agreement ending work stoppages. 
Chosen by William L. Batt, chairman 
of the Business Advisory Council, the in- 
dustry panel includes these top executives: 
Lawrence D. Bell, Bell Aircraft; W. Gib- 
son Carey Jr., Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing; C. S. Ching, United States Rub- 
ber; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills; Rob- 
ert M. Gaylord, Ingersoll Milling Machine; 
Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Motor; 
Charles R. Hook, American Rolling Mill; 
Thomas R. Jones, American Type Found- 
ers; Roger D. Lapham, American-Ha- 
walian Steamship; Reuben B. Robertson, 
Champion Fiber; Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Electric; W. P. Witherow, Blaw-Knox. 
William Green, AFL president, chose 
the following AFL officials to serve with 
him: John P. Coyne, building-trades chief; 
John P. Frey, metal-trades chief; George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer; Daniel J. 
Tobin, teamsters’ union; Matthew J. Woll, 
vice president. CIO leaders serving with 
Philip Murray, president, are: John L. 
Lewis, UMW; R. J. Thomas, UAW; Joseph 
Curran, maritime union; Emil Rieve, tex- 
tile workers; Julius Emspak, electrical union. 
On Monday night of this week, the Presi- 
dent chose Chairman William H. Davis of 
the Defense Mediation Board to serve as 
moderator, and Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah as associate, for the meeting. But 
aside from the conference, the labor 
news mostly featured a patriotic band- 
wagon movement toward all-out produc- 
tion. As one example, the first major war- 
time strike staged by CIO shipbuilders 
against the John H. Mathis & Co., Cam- 
den, N.J., shipyards, ended after one day. 
According to Senator Thomas, strike- 
curb bills will be pulled off the shelf if ne- 
gotiations bog down at the meetings. The 
National Association of Manufacturers de- 
clared it would accept “as a public obliga- 
tion” any invitation by the President but 
warned that the conference would delay “at 
this extra-critical stage a real solution of 
the labor problem by legislation.” 





Price Action 


In their initial reactions last Monday, 
markets behaved in textbook fashion, with 
stocks and bonds retreating pricewise (see 
Business Tides) while commodities rose. 
Wheat and soybeans advanced the limit 
allowed for one day in futures trades. 
Strong gains in black pepper, sugar, and 
coconut and palm oils reflected the possible 
. shutoff of imports from Honolulu and the 
’ Far East—the same factor that caused 
countermarket gains on the stock exchange 
for securities of domestic sugar companies 
and Patino Mines, only important tin 
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producer in the Western Hemisphere. 

The commodities’ advance was slowed 
Tuesday by air-raid scares and by govern- 
ment-suggested suspension of trading in cof- 
fee,cocoa,and pepper. But by Thursday the 
Dow-Jones futures index was at 84.60, 
highest since the series was begun in 1933 
and a gain of 1.79 since the previous week. 

In an effort to ward off parallel in- 
creases in the cost of living, Federal offi- 
cials repeatedly warned housewives that 
this country had plenty of foodstuffs and 
that hoarding was unnecessary. Imple- 
menting words with action, the OPA on 
Thursday slapped a price ceiling, based on 
Monday closing prices, on quotations for 
coffee, cocoa, cocoa butter, and black pep- 
per, and froze stocks of sugar to prevent 
speculative purchases. 

The next day, in the most sweeping 
step yet taken to curb inflation, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson— who last 
week said current price rises might add 
$50,000,000,000 to United States war costs 
—set a ceiling as of Nov. 26 on all fats and 
oils, imported and domestic alike. The 
edict covered 1,800 items excluding only 
(temporarily) butter, “essential oils,” and 
mineral and chemical oils. As a result the 
Dow-Jones futures index on Saturday 
dropped .79 to 83.76. 

Meanwhile, as hearings continued on 
the price-control bill before the Senate 
Banking Committee, important and _al- 
most undreamed-of support developed for 
a measure with teeth in it. Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the influential Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, cried “Hold 
—enough!” by declaring before the bu- 
reau’s Chicago convention that farm prices 
were now at a satisfactory level. And then 
the assembled farmers asked the govern- 
ment to set immediate price ceilings on 
farm commodities as well as industrial prices 
and wages to halt “disastrous inflation.” 





Shipping Shuffle 
Coast Trade Due for New Cuts 


as Need for Transports Grows 


One of the first steps taken by the 
government last week was to request that 
no further information be published con. 
cerning the cargoes, positions, or move. 
ments of American merchant vessels in any 
waters. At the same time the Navy tempo- 
rarily suspended all ship movements op 
the West Coast. Despite these steps, the 
sinking of several American merchantmen 
in the Pacific was reported and a Tokyo 
dispatch said that the Japanese had confis. 
cated 200 “enemy” cargo ships, totaling 80. 
000 tons, including the 15,000-ton Ameri- 
can President liner President Harrison. 

As a further effect of the war, shipping 
men expect an immediate reshuffling of the 
routes plied by the American merchant ma- 
rine in accordance with the needs of the 
Army and Navy for transporting men and 
supplies. A precursor of this came last week 
with suspension of the American Export 
Lines’ operations to Lisbon, Portugal, the 
last American-flag passenger service to Eu- 
rope. As of Sept. 30, the latest date for 
which detailed figures are available, this 
country’s total commercial fleet of 1,179 
ocean-going vessels, aggregating 6,920,163 
gross tons, was employed as follows: almost 
600 ships in coastwise trade, some 200 op- 
erating to nearby foreign ports in Canada, 
Mexico, Central America, ete., and 369 in 
overseas service. Of the latter, some 170 
plied transatlantic routes, mostly to Africa 
and around the Cape of Good Hope to In- 
dia and Red Sea ports, while about 100 
each operated to South America and across 
the Pacific. 

Obviously, no one can yet say how this 
fleet will be redistributed in the light of 
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HOW THE OUTBREAK OF WAR SPUN THE MARKETS 
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From the supply sergeant, of course. 
He got it from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment—and they got it from a factory. 
It’s the finest Army rifle in the world. 


But before one factory wheel could 
turn—for the first model or the fin- 
ished job—there had to be power— 
and most of it is electric. Electric power 
helped put your Garand in your 
hands, Johnny. 


It takes a tremendous lot of power 
to make all the guns, tanks, planes 
and ships we need—but America has 


a lot. Power reserves, built up in ad- 
vance by the business men who man- 
age America’s electric companies, 
have been able to meet almost every 
defense demand overnight. 


Requirements keep increasing, of 
course—and the electric companies 
are working day and night to keep 
ahead of the nation’s needs. In 1941, 
they installed almost 2,000,000 more 
horsepower in Democracy’s arsenal! 


You have the hardest part of the 
job, Johnny, but we’re glad that we 


can help by doing our share. We’re 
glad to pledge our continued, whole- 
hearted co-operation with you, the 
government, and with other industries 
—to make America so strong it can remain 
forever free and unafraid. 





This page is sponsored by 52 local 
electric companies*— all producing 


power for America under American 


business management. 


*NAMES ON REQUEST FROM THIS MAGAZINE 








Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 
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wartime conditions. But the best opinion 
is that whatever additional ships are needed 
for transport service in the Pacific will be 
provided by drawing further on the coast- 
wise trade, plus some withdrawals from 
Latin American routes. 

Apart from shipping, the war raises 
transportation problems at home, since the 
withdrawal of coastwise and intercoastal 
water carriers shifts much of this traffic 
onto the railroads. To handle the increased 
load, members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads iast week voted to raise 
their 1942 equipment-buying program to 
a total of 113,000 new freight cars and 
975 locomotives, which would permit them 
to handle 10 per cent more_ business than 
in 1941. However, inability of equipment 
manufacturers to obtain sufficient steel 
may prevent this schedule from being 
filled. 

The railroads also decided to ask the 
ICC for a 10 per cent increase in passenger 
fares and freight rates, effective Jan. 1, in 
order to offset the recently agreed upon 
wage advances to their employes. If 
granted, this would aggravate the rise in 
freight costs that has already taken place 
as a result of the curtailment of cheap 
water-borne commerce. 

However, in the present situation no 
such transportation crisis is likely as oc- 
curred in the last war when the govern- 
ment had to take over the railroads. For 
one thing, the trucking industry can as- 
sume part of the burden today, since some 
4,500,000 trucks are now operating on the 
highways as against only 326,000 in 1917. 
And, in an emergency, the nation’s air- 
lines, which have been carrying increasing 
amounts of express lately, could be drafted 
for rush shipments of freight. As a matter 
of fact, the War Department this week 
took over approximately ten commercial 
airliners for “a few days” to supplement 
the Air Corps’ own cargo planes in trans- 
porting Army supplies. This move forced 
the cancellation of a number of scheduled 
airline flights. 











Buyer Detours 


The war’s effect on American retai! 
shoppers might well cause shopkeepers to 
adopt a slogan of “business unusual.” One 
of the first steps taken by several stores 
last week was to ban all Japanese-made 
goods, although retired Rear Admiral 
dayne Ellis, Kansas City director of ci- 
vilian defense, warned that this practice 
would do more harm than good for the 
items would have to be replaced by Ameri- 
can factories, using domestic rav¥ mate- 
rials. Other sidelights: 


Buackout: Newspapers carried ads for 
blackout consultant services and _ stores 
set up special blackout departments .. . 
Hardware stores in coastal cities were del- 
uged with requests for buckets, shovels, 
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Armored Giant: The first 60-ton fighting machine built in th: 
United States—Baldwin Locomotive Works’ initial mammoth—proved 
its maneuverability and striking power in hard tests on company grounds 
last week. Without revealing specifications, Brig. Gen. G. M. Barnes as- 
serted that it ‘exceeds all others in its military characteristics.’ The be- 
hemoth features a 75-millimeter cannon mounted in a turret. 





stirrup pumps, and other fire-fighting 
equipment . . . Carbon black and other 
dark paints and heavy dark cloth were in 
great demand for blacking out windows 
and doors . . . Flashlights and batteries 
sold so rapidly that many coastal whole- 
salers were completely out of stock and 
the Office of Price Administration was 
forced to freeze prices. 


Boom: The volume of telegraph traffic 
was 30 per cent above ‘normal and use of 
long-distance telephones hit new peaks ... 
Map stores did ten times their normal 
business . . . Sales of all types of radios, 
especially small portables, zoomed .. . 
Wall Street brokers glowed with the prof- 
its reaped from a series of million-share 
days ... Woolen underwear kept on hand 
for winter-sport enthusiasts was sold in- 
stead to air-raid wardens and voluntary 
firemen and police. 


Precaution: The Federai Electric Co. 
and the H.O.R. Siren Co., makers of air- 
raid sirens, were swamped with orders 
from municipalities and factories but faced 
problems of ge’ting priorities on necessary 
materials. The village of Floral Park, L.I., 
lost = newly purchased siren to the Army 
. « » There were floods of inquiries about 
radio-controlled devices which sound off 
automatically in case of raid warnings... 
The Brooks-Skinner Co. of Quincy, Mass., 
and the Wean Engineering Co. of Warren, 
Ohio, were besieged by letters and tele- 
grams seeking information about their 
air-raid shelers—which sell for $150 and 


$500 respectively—but mass production 
has been slowed up because of a shortage 
of steel. 


Yuueripe: The false-alarm air raids in 
coastal cities and the desire not to miss 
important news broadcasts kept people at 
home and caused a marked drop in Christ- 
mas shopping along the East and West 
Coasts. 





Bond Stampede 


Defense Security Sales Soar; 
Payroll Deduction Tax Probable 


Just before Congress declared war on 
Japan, the Treasury Department held 2 
hurried conference to consider how to 
awaken the country to the need of buying 
more United States Defense bon: and 
Stamps. However, the public didn’t need 
such prodding. From the minute bank 
opened their doors Monday morning they 
were swamped with requests for the defense 
issues, and many institutions had to as- 
sign additional clerks to handle the rush 
In Honolulu the inhabitants reacted to the 
previous day’s air raids by bond purchases 
ten times above normal. The supply of 
certificates on the islands was soon ex- 
hausted and the Treasury had to author 
ize the substitution of temporary receipts. 
Throughout the country sales in banks for 
the first three days of the week rose 126 
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1939 and WAR-and suddenly 
everybody looked anxiously to 
the railroads as the life lines of 
defense. Could they do their part 
of the job ahead? 


They did it in 1939. 
They did it again in 1940. 


And now the record for 1941 is 
in—and the railroads have han- 
dled the biggest transportation 
job in history. 


The railroads handled more traf- 
fic than in the busiest year of the 
first World War. 


—handled more traffic than in 
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the peak year 1929. 


—handled two-thirds of all the 
nation’s traffic — all the freight 
they were asked to haul. 


—hauled more tons more miles 
than any carrier in the world has 
ever transported in one year 
before. 


The railroads did the job without 
car shortages — without conges- 
tion—for industry—for agricul- 
ture — for defense. 


“ _- Hon. Clarence F. Lea of Cali- 
Chairman, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
before the House of 
Representatives, Sept. 25, 1941 
















“In all the world no job is be- 
_ ing better done today than by 
74, the American Railroads” 


That record gives its own em- 
phatic answer to fearful talk of 
railroad bottlenecks. 


There weren’t any. And, with the 
continued cooperation of the 
government and shippers, there 
won't be any — provided only 
that the railroads are permitted 
to get the materials they must 
have to keep tracks, locomotives 
and cars in repair, and to buy new 
equipment to meet increased de- 
fense production. 
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UNCLE SAM'S O. K. 


$82,500,000 in permanent government establish- 

ments...the $23,000,000 Naval Air Base; $17,000,000 

Naval Supply Depot; $32,000,000 Army Supply 

Base and several others... 

PLUS $320,500,000 in defense contracts for ship- 

building yards and other huge plants... 

That’s the ever-increasing $403,000,000O. K. Uncle Sam has 
iven the Metropolitan Oakland Area’s manufacturing and 


ny ane and resources. And more than 150 
nationally known manufacturers agree with him! 


If per firm is considering establishing a Pacific Coast plant, 
ask for full information about Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
the logical point from which to serve the 11 Western States. 
A Special Survey, directly applied to your operation... will 
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per cent above the same period of the pre. 
ceding week. 

To maintain and even accelerate this 
pace Secretary Morgenthau scheduled an 
“emergency” meeting of state adminis. 
trators of the defense savings organization 
for this week in Chicago. There a drive 
was to be launched to raise the number 
of companies having payroll deduction 
plans for the purchase of Defense Bonds 
from the present 8,000 total with 12,000. 
000 employes to 16,000 firms employing 
21,000,000 persons, or 60 per cent o/ all 
those engaged in commerce and industry, 
An initial move in this campaign was the 
dedication by the Treasury Department on 
Sunday of the world’s largest photomural, 
covering an entire east wall in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, boosting bonds, 
The aim is to bring in “every citizen 
of the country on a regular buying basis.” 


At a luncheon conference with Congres- 
sional leaders last week, Secretary Mor- 
genthau also considered the government’s 
other chief means of financing the war, 
namely new taxes. It was decided that 
within the next few weeks a bill will be 
drafted to raise “several billion dollars” 
and that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will start public hearings on 
it about Jan. 15. The bill is considered vir- 
tually certain to include a payroll deduc- 
tion tax and a stiffer excess-profits levy. 





Aircraft Expansion 


Two weeks ago the United Aircraft Corp. 
announced its intention to offer a_pre- 
ferred stock issue in order to have adequate 
funds after the war for the repurchase of 
its emergency plants financed by the 
government. Last week the $200,000,000 
corporation, which produces Pratt & 
Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers, and Vought-Sikorsky airplanes, 
revised its plan somewhat. Repeating 
the need of funds for postwar use, it also 
announced that part of the funds would 
be required for additional working capital 
for the coming year, when shipments are 
expected to total $500,000,000, or 65 per 
cent more than in 1941. 

The proposed issue, amounting to $26,- 
000,000, will be voted on by stockholders 
at a special meeting on Dec. 30. Accord- 
ing to the company’s announcement, its 
plant investment increased from $19,000.- 
000 to $56,000,000 between Dec. 31, 1939. 
and Oct. 31, 1941. 


{ Revealing that the company’s two Bul- 
falo plants are turning out P-40 and other 
warplanes on thirteen assembly lines, Bur- 
dette S. Wright, Curtiss-Wright Corp. vice 
president, last week pointed out that this 
output is now being augmented by pro- 
duction of Navy SB2C-1 dive bombers 
and SO8C-1 scout-observation planes at 
the company’s new $14,000,000 Columbus, 
Ohio, factory, opened officially on Dec. 4. 
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Insurance Upsets 


Marine Rates Take a Big Jump; 
RFC to Pay All Bomb Damages 


Throughout the insurance industry last 
week companies moved rapidly in adjust- 
ment to the greatest hazard to life and 
property ever faced by this nation. 

Marine underwriters immediately put in- 
to effect a broad schedule of rate increases, 
with the most drastic changes, of course, 
covering voyages in the Pacific. Shipments 
to and from the Hawaiian Islands were 
boosted from 5 cents to $4 per $100. The 
rates on all ships traveling transpacific east 
of Calcutta were put at 10 per cent, com- 
pared with 134 per cent before Japan cut 
loose. Meanwhile, the Maritime Commis- 
sion stood ready to put into operation its 
$40,000,000 war-risk fund if rates go too 
high. 

In the life-insurance field, action was 
taken to protect present policyholders 
against the inevitably increased mortality 
among members of a belligerent’s armed 
forces. While most of the $124,000,000,000 
of life insurance now in force protects 
against death due to war, the companies 
are now adopting or tightening up existing 
war-risk clauses to limit their liability on 
new contracts. Differing in scope and large- 
ly flexible, these provisions in general will 
exclude new policyholders from benefits 
in the case of death or disability while 
in service outside United States terri- 
tory. 

The toughest insurance problems tech- 
nically were those faced by the general fire 
and casualty underwriters. Standard pol- 
icies covering factories, office buildings, 
homes, and automobiles exclude damage 
due to war or sabotage. Protection against 
falling airplanes, whether under an ex- 
tended-coverage endorsement or a sepa- 
rate policy, also excludes damage from war 
and even from practice operations by gov- 
ernment planes after the nation goes to 
war, 

As air alarms were sounded on both 
coasts last week, agents and brokers were 
deluged with requests for insurance cov- 
erage. Although trade reports were con- 
fused the consensus was that some war- 
tisk and bombardment insurance was writ- 
ten on a 60-day basis by a few companies 
at rates ranging from 12 to 40 cents per 
$100. Before the attack on Oahu, Lloyd’s 
had been offering similar protection at 10 
cents per hundred and reportedly sold some 
last week at $1 per $100 on the West Coast. 
But by the week end both Lloyd’s and the 
American companies had definitely stopped 
writing bomb insurance. 

On Saturday the problem was tem- 
porarily solved with announcement by 
Jesse Jones that the RFC had created the 
War Insurance Corp. with a capital of 
$100,000,000 to provide protection against 

(Continued on Page 51) 














THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 
UNDER ALL-OUT DEMANDS 


Taz strain of heavy loads and the tor- 
ture of day-and-night grinds imposed 
by all-out defense production present 
no new tests of performance to 
“Caterpillar”? Diesel Electric Sets... 
nothing which they cannot take in their 
usual stride. For these simple, com- 
pletely self-contained electric power- 
plants are demonstrating daily their 
ruggedness and stamina to withstand 
the punishment of long stretches of 
tough going and to deliver many thou- 
sands of hours of dependable service. 


Are not these the qualities you would 
want in a power-plant in operating your 
factory, mill, machine-shop, garage, 
dairy, hatchery, cold-storage plant, 
auto camp, tourist hotel, recreation 
park, school, hospital or sanatorium? 





“Slightly more or slightly less, depending 
on average load and local price of fuel. 





And if lower power cost is a ‘‘must,”’ 
a ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel can offer you 


ELECTRICITY AT ic A KW.-HOUR* 


Look up your present electricity rate. If 
it is 2c or more per kilowatt-hour, and 
your monthly bills average $50 or over, 
it is easy to figure your savings. Then 
look forward to the time when these sav- 
ings can become a reality through the 
ownership of one of these sturdy, depend- 
able, economical power-plants. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer will gladly 
give you further facts and figures. Or, 
write us direct, giving your present power 
costs and a brief outline of your power 
requirements. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. N-12-22, Peoria, tll. 


CATERPILLAR 


ae Oe Oe 
TENEL users 
(15 to 90 kw.) 





PATAPAR 


at work: 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment combines 
five distinct virtues. It is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, odorless, tasteless, and 
boil-proof. As a result, Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment is employed in count- 
less ways. Here, for instance, are three 
typical uses in the food field: 


PROTECTING YOUR 


BUTTER 


Butter’ makers take 
every precaution to 
= see that their prod- 
ucts reach your table 
as pure and appetiz- 
ing as when they 
leave the creamery. 
They find Patapar 
the perfect wrapper for this purpose. It 
holds in the moisture and flavor and 
protects from outside contamination. 
And, very important, it imparts no 
“papery” odor or taste. 





PROTECTING YOUR 


MEATS 


Most meats contain a 
high percentage of 
moisture and grease. 
H Patapar, being both 
insoluble and grease- 
resisting, provides a 
wrapper that will not 

—— weaken from contact 
with these elements. It helps keep meats 
fresh and appetizing. It pulls away 
cleanly from the meat, and does not 
leave fuzzy fibres. 





PROTECTING YOUR 


MILK 


Milk bottle hoods of 
Patapar resist mois- 
ture and humidity. 
They keep the pour- 
ing lips of the bottles 
clean and sanitary, 
and provide protec- 
tion against flies, 
dust, soiled hands and prowling animals. 





























BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


Today food and defense 
needs are taking our capac- 
ity output. It is nevertheless 
a good time, with an eye for 
the future, to consider what 
Patapar with its unique 
qualities can do for your 
business. 





Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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America at War: Finance 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is now possible, as a result of 
the behavior of the markets last week, 
to draw one positive conclusion as to 
the impact of the war on our financial 
system. Fortunately this is a favorable 
conclusion—and it was by no means 
certain when we had the first news of 
the attack a week ago Sunday that this 
would be the case. 

It was not certain because the Unit- 
ed States today is in a position where 
our entry into the war might well have 
caused a panic on our markets and 
wholesale dumping of government 
bonds. Our public debt today is about 
40 times as large as it was when we en- 
tered the last war—$55,000,000,000, as 
against $1,250,000,060. Our Federal tax 
burden is some fifteen times as great— 
$13,000,000,000, as against under $800,- 
000,000 in 1916. And our banks and 
institutional investors are carrying a 
load of government securities that has 
never been even approximated before in 
our history. 

Those are the type of facts that can 
easily lead to trouble in securities mar- 
kets. But now recall what actually 
happened. 


On Monday the stock market, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones average, 
opened down a couple of points, but by 
11 o’clock regained half the loss. Then 
came the President’s message asking 
for a declaration of war. On this prices 
eased off just a little but not by 
enough to reach the opening lows. Then 
came an increasing volure of reports 
and rumors as to the extent of our 
losses at Pearl Harbor. That caused 
selling. The following morning prices 
again were stable until New York had 
its first air-raid warning. Again selling 
came in the market. And the same was 
true on Wednesday when another false 
air alarm was sounded. 

But that was the end of the heavy 
selling. In the aggregate it pulled the 
market down only six points—less, it is 
interesting to note, than has occurred 
in the past as a result of what the 
Street calls “a mere technical shake- 
out.” 

The record in the bond market was 
equally good. On Monday there was 
some liquidation and prices eased a bit 
but it was not enough to cause any con- 
cern. The Reserve Bank didn’t find it 
necessary even to bother supporting 
government issues. On Tuesday there 


was some further selling and the Fe:- 
eral came to the support of some of i/ie 
government issues but its total pur- 
chases amounted to only a few million 
dollars—a sum which is quite insiv- 
nificant in relation to what would have 
been necessary had there been any real 
pressure of selling. 

Taking the week in the markets as a 
whole, therefore, the clear conclusion is 
that the public was not financially dis- 
turbed by our entry into the war. It 
was disturbed by the realization of the 
damaging blow that was struck at us at 
Pearl Harbor and it became apprehen- 
sive about the possibility that our de- 
fenses were insufficient to prevent 2n 
immediate air attack on New York. 
But those were the only things that 
bothered the security-owning public. 
The financial implications of our being 
in the war were taken in stride. 


Now what does that all mean in- 
sofar as the financing of the war is con- 
cerned? It means simply this: That we 
can go ahead with the full confidence 
that we can raise without difficulty 
whatever amount of money is necessary 
to carry us to victory, and that we can 
raise it without either destroying our fi- 
nancial system or the welfare of the 
masses of our people through having to 
resort to inflationary methods of fi- 
nance. 

In 1917, when we entered the las! 
war, there was no basis for any such 
assurance. At that time, and through- 
out the war, there was always the 
question of whether the next bon 
issue would go over—of whether the 
government would be able to get the 
money it needed except at impossible 
terms. This time there is no such ques- 
tion. 

That is the lesson driven home by the 
behavior of the markets last week. The 
public showed that in spite of our huge 
public debt and in spite of our heavy 
tax burden it is not worried about the 
financial future of the United States. 
It showed that it still has complete con- 
fidence in our ability to finance any 
amount of production that may be nec- 
essary to win the war. It showed, in a 
word, that in its opinion insofar as the 
financial problem is concerned the war 
is as good as won. 

Granting we have sound financial 
policy in Washington, time will prove 
that the public was right. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
losses resulting from enemy attacks in con- 
tinental United States. Damage to build- 
ings, personal property, and growing crops 
will be covered under the plan, which for 


‘the time being will not require any premi- 


ums whatsoever. A similar plan instituted 
in England at the beginning of the war 
and providing compensation after the war 
was superseded last winter by a retroac- 
tive program giving over-all protection 
with the cost met 50-50 by the government 


and by a compulsory assessment on prop- 


erty owners. 

Meanwhile, the New York State In- 
surance Department obtained a court order 
against three Japanese insurance companies 


owned by the Mitsubishi interests to show — 


cause why they should not be dissolved. 





Week in Business 


Lenp-Lease: The flow of Lend-Lease 
war materials to the allies of the United 
States rose from only $18,000,000 in 
March to $283,000,000 in November, the 
President reported to Congress this week. 
Total actual transfers since enactment of 
the law now exceed $1,202,000,000, includ- 
ing merchant ships and materials retained 
in this country and used by the foreign na- 
tions for training purposes. The report 
also stated that 32 countries were now en- 
titled to aid under the law and revealed 
that of the $12,972,000,000 so far appro- 
priated for Lend-Lease, $9,186,000,000 has 
been allocated as among tanks, planes, 
ordnance, etc. However, contracts thus 
far placed amount to only $5,243,000,000. 
In a letter accompanying the report Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that “worldwide 
strategy of the Axis Powers must. be met 
with equal strategy . . . Accordingly we 
must use the weapons from the arsenal of 
the democracies where they can be em- 
ployed most effectively.” 


New Biackutst: Supplementing its pre- 
vious list of Axis nationals in Latin Amer- 
ica, the State Department blacklisted 470 
Japanese firms and individuals. in the 
American republics. 


ProposaL: Tom M. Girdler, 64-year-old 
chairman of the board of Republic Steel 
Corp., accepted with willingness an offer to 
become chief of the bomber-producing 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., when the firm com- 
pletes its transaction to absorb Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. His acceptance was subject 
to the approval of the Republic Steel Corp. 
board. 


Promotep: On his 60th birthday last 
week A. T. Mercier, vice president of the 
Southern Pacific Co., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding the late A. D. Me- 
Donald. Born in New Orleans, the new 
head of the 13,000-mile rail system joined 
Southern Pacific as a transit man in 1904 
and became vice president three years ago. 





Mr. Bell make 


HIS is the famous Bell Airacobra. As 

its producer, Mr. Larry Bell, points out, 
it is the only single engined fighter plane 
built in the U.S. with an explosive shell 
firing .37 mm. cannon...as potent against 
tanks and other ground forces as it is against 
invading aircraft. 
Today these cannon on wings are rolling 
off the Bell Assembly line in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls and are joining the first line 
fighting forces of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
and the British R. A. F. Like most other 
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Niagara Frontier plants now turning out 
defense orders, the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is a customer of the Marine Trust 
Company. In President Larry Bell’s words... 


“TI like to do business with a bank 
whose record of ‘firsts’ shows the 
same kind of thinking we try to 
follow at Bell Aircraft”. 


The Marine was the first Western New York 
bank to establish adequate Pan-American 
trade facilities, the first to open a Night 
Transit Department for speedier collection 
of out-of-town checks. But perhaps the great- 
est advantage the Marine offers to business 
men throughout the country is its state-wide 
affiliation with nineteen other Marine Mid- 


land banks. Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ALL OVER THE MAP —Through 91 
affiliated Marine Midland banking 
offices in 39 New York State commu- 
nities, the Marine now offers virtually 
complete coverage in the world’s 








MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





greatest market area. 
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Sports Leaders Hope to Keep Programs Going 


Despite Loss of Stars and Curtailed Seasons 





International 


To arms: Tiger Hank Greenberg 
doffed and donned khaki again ... 


The numbing news of war made sports 
writers feel futile. Nearly every sports col- 
umnist of note sat down to his typewriter 
the night of Dee. 7.and pecked out a col- 
umn on the essential triviality of writing 
sports while the nation bent every effort 
for victory. Then, as the first stunning ef- 
fects wore off, they split into two schools 
of thought: (1) since relaxation is doubly 
important under war emergencies, sports 
should carry on; (2) professional sports 
have no place in wartime. 

Stanley Woodward, leading football ex- 
pert and sports editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, took over the leadership 
of the second group with the statement 
that “before the thing goes any further 

. . we would like to register the opinion 
that sports is not an essential industry.” 
But James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General and ex-chairman of the New York 
State Boxing Commission, urged that 
sports programs be uncurtailed unless and 
until the welfare of the country necessi- 
tated such action. 

The sudden shock caught baseball mag- 
nates at the beginning of their most im- 
portant trading session of the year—the 
major-league meetings in Chicago. The 
news froze trade talk on their lips and 
glued their bankrolls to their pockets. 
They remembered President 
“work or fight” order of 1918 which sus- 
pended all professional sports and halted 
the baseball season on Sept. 2. But by 
mid-week they were more optimistic. 

Nobody knew for sure whether there 
would be such a thing as pro baseball in 


Wilson’s © 





1942, but like the rest of the nation they 
decided to carry on—come hell, high wa- 
ter, or enemy bombers—and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself. So the session set- 
tled down to a series of swaps (see be- 
low). Meanwhile, Hank Greenberg of the 
Detroit Tigers, discharged from selective 
service as being over the age limit of 28, 
rightabout-faced and went back into the 
Army. And Bob Feller, baseball’s leading 
pitcher, turned his back on the Cleveland 
Indians and went into the Naval Reserve. 

On Sunday, the Rose Bow] Committee, 
by request of the Army, called off the an- 
nual New Year’s Day classic “for reasons 
of national defense and civilian protec- 
tion.” Next day they announced that Ore- 
gon State would play Duke, but at the 
latter’s home stadium at Durham, N.C. 
The Shriners’ annual East-West game was 
canceled for San Francisco and planned for 
a less vulnerable spot. All major West 
Coast sports events, including the world’s 
richest turf meeting at Santa Anita, were 
suspended. In general, it was believed 
that college sports would go forward, but 
with younger athletes. Suspension of the 
freshman rule was freely predicted. 

Boxing plans went forward as though 
nothing had happened. Mike Jacobs, czar 
of the fisticuffers, reiterated his offer to 
promote service benefit bouts similar to the 
Joe Louis-Buddy Baer scrap set for Jan. 
9, proceeds of which will go to the Navy 
Relief Society. Madison Square Garden, 
New York temple of the sport, blacked its 
windows with paint and had its first black- 
out fight Dec. 12 (see page 54). 


Acme 


...and Indian Bob Feller pledged 
his rifle right arm to the Navy 


ee 
————_————— 


Yachting, especially the long winte; 
ocean races for big boats, was an early 
war casualty. As in 1917, the de luxe out. 
fits unfit for naval or coastal service wil] 
gather dust for the duration. However. 
small-boat sailing and even some power. 
boating for pleasure are expected to sur. 
vive. 

It was thought at first that winter sports 
—particularly skiing—would suffer ser. 
ous curtailment from cancellation of sk; 
trains as a result of wartime transport 
congestion. But railroads are stickine to 
their plans and schedules for the present. 
Eastern enthusiasts of the frigid sports 
received one blow when Dartmouth (Col. 
lege abandoned its famous Winter Carnival 
... Louis J. Brecker, owner of Gay Blades, 
a New York skating rink, last week called 
a meeting of rink owners to discuss a new 
symbol. “The sign long associated with 
the sport [a red ball on a white back. 
ground] is identical with Japan’s flag,” 
Brecker declared. “We cannot associate 
the flag of a murderous nation with ice 
skating. Temporarily I’m substituting a 
red star.” 





Baseball Bargains 


At the major-league meetings in Chi- 
cago last week, the New York Giants and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers took the lead in 
player buying. 


* The Giants bought Billy Werber, taird 
baseman, from. the. Cincinnati Reds for 
an unannounced sum, then obtained big 
Johnny Mize, clouting first baseman, from 
the St. Louis Cardinals for a_ reported 
$50,000 plus Ken O’Dea, relief catcher, 
and Pitcher Bill Lohrman. 


“ The Dodgers also laid $30,000 on the 
Cardinal counter for Don Padgett, heavy- 
hitting outfielder, and shelled out $10,000 
for the Philadelphia Phillies’ Johnny 
Rizzo, another outfielder handy with the 
stick. Then, with 42 players on the Brook- 
lyn roster, President Larry MacPhail 
swapped four of them—Catcher Babe 
Phelps,. Pitcher Luke Hamlin, Infielder 
Pete Coscarart, and Jimmy Wasdell, 
pinch-hitting outfielder and first baseman 
—to the Pittsburgh Pirates for the hard- 
hitting shortstop Arky Vaughan. 


q{ The Chicago White Sox gave Mike 
Kreevich, outfielder, and Pitcher Jack Hal- 
lett to the Philadelphia Athletics for Out- 
fielder Wally Moses. 





Meat for the Bears 


It is rumored that George Halas, 45- 
year-old owner-coach of the profession’! 
football Chicago Bears, feeds his boys + 
steady T-bone diet of steaks and signa':. 
The midfield sitters point out that only an 
abundance of body-building protein, prop- 
erly washed down with the Halas brew oi 
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Horatio Alger Was a Piker 


The Horatio Alger formula for the struggling young man who rises to fame 
and fortune is a warm memory to many of us. © But Horatio Alger never 
matched the story of the growth of one of the largest Super Market Chains in 


* Today, thousands of Philadelphia 
meals are planned in advance from the 
regular advertisements of this one 
Super Market Chain. It has grown 
from a single counter to 11 modern 
markets. Through the years, more and 
more patrons have read this company’s 
advertising exclusively in The Bulletin. 


In fact, Philadelphia housewives are 
more likely to see all their food adver- 
tising in The Bulletin.* Not only be- 
cause this one newspaper carries twice 
as much food advertising as any other 


Philadelphia newspaper. Not only be- 
cause more families buy The Bulletin. 
In addition, Philadelphia people spend 
43% more time reading their favorite 
newspaper than any other. 


There is a reason for this unusual 
interest in The Bulletin. It is built 
into its pages by the most capable 
newspaper staff in Philadelphia, work- 
ing in the most modern newspaper 
plant, and dedicated to the task of 
gathering, editing and printing all the 
news Philadelphians want. 


America. ® You can follow this story, step by step, in the advertising records 
of one Philadelphia newspaper which has carried almost all the advertising 
of that chain. 
front market runs his first advertisement in. The Evening Bulletin. 


e The story starts in 1928. A small concessioner in a river- 


For 36 years, Bulletin readers have re- 
sponded to this policy by keeping The 
Bulletin in Number One position. And 
advertisers have kept pace — giving 
these same Bulletin readers the lion’s 
share of the “what-to-buy” news — in 
all advertising classifications which 
The Bulletin will accept. 


*A recent survey among women, grocers and 
food-company representatives shows The 
Bulletin to be an overwhelming favorite for 
food advertising. Write for the details. Ad- 
dress The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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‘ihe dark word “ca- 
hoots” has been men- 
tioned in connection with 
Michael Strauss Jacobs, 
the Duce (pronounced 
Deuce) of boxing, and 
Maj. Gen. John J. Phe- 
lan, supreme factotum of 
the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission and re- 
tired manufacturer of 
ladies’ garments. 

Does the General en- 
courage the Deuce too 
much in his monopolistic ways? Does 
he abet Mr. Jacobs at the expense of 
other promoters? Is he overly partial 
to Mike’s winning personality? That’s 
what some of the boys are suggesting. 

Having attended many meetings of 
General Phelan’s squad, I repel the no- 
tion with scorn and loathing. Why, the 
New York commission is the most 
honest in the world. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask the members. They all 
say so. Some of them don’t say any- 
thing else. 


For instance, there was a meeting 
a couple of years ago concerning the 
case of Harry Thomas, a kind-faced 
fighter who was supposed to have said 
that he took a dive to Max Schmeling. 

The meeting went on and on, with 
General Phelan carrying the ball, as is 
his wont. His two colleagues were silent 
—until one of them, Commissioner Bill 
Brown, famous bodybuilder, suddenly 
fired a question at the witness Thomas. 

“Do you suggest,” said Mr. Brown in 
ringing tones, “that this commission is 
not honest?” 

The witness Thomas was startled, 
not seeing exactly what this had to do 
with the case. 

“No, no, no,” he said politely. “Not 
at all.” 

“Good,” said Commissioner Brown, 
and suvsided. It was his only remark 
of the afternoon. 

The third commissioner, D. Walker 
Wear, is equally firm about the honesty 
of the commission. 

“This commission is strictly honest,” 
he once stated for publication. 

Apart from that, Commissioner Wear 
is just as silent as Commissioner Brown. 
Once a year, when the boys meet to 








The Best (and Only) Policy 


by JOHN LARDNER 


elect a chairman, Mr. 
Wear casts a vote for 
Wear. This campaign is 
always nipped in the bud 
by General Phelan and 
Mr. Brown, who vote for 
Phelan. That settles that, 
and Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Wear sit back to listen to 
the General with every 
manifestation of pleasure. 

The General pursues 
evildoers remorselessly. In 
the case of Thomas, he 


Wide World 


Phelan 


‘ tried to get the fighter to repeat his 


confession of a dive. The witness re- 
fused. The General sent for an expert 
from the attorney general’s office and 
asked if he could legally force Thomas 
to talk. 

“Nope,” said the expert. “He can 
refuse to answer on the ground 
that it might incriminate or degrade 
him.” 

The General turned around and ex- 
plained this to his colleagues. 

“He can refuse to answer on the 
ground,” said the General. A few min- 
utes later, he had his revenge on 
Thomas. Thomas finally answered a 
question of some sort, and the General 
rejected the answer. 

“On the ground,” he explained, “that 
it is competent and immaterial.” 

After a couple of hours the meeting 
broke up, a victory for the commis- 
sioners. They got nowhere with 
Thomas, but they proved their own 
honesty cnce again. It had nothing to 
do with the matter in hand, but they 
proved it. 


Now the critics are saying that 
General Phelan discriminates in favor 
of Mike Jacobs. It’s true that a fighter 
named Ray Robinson recently broke a 
promise to fight it. Philadelphia in or- 
der to fight for Jacobs instead, and it’s 
true that General Phelan supportcd this 
move and rejected the pleas of the 
Philadelphia people. 

Bvt that doesn’t mean the General is 
partial to Mike. It just means that 
they share the same views. The differ- 
ence is obvious, and the gossip must be 
rejected, on the ground, to quote the 
General, that it is “competent and im- 
material.” 
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T, could produce such bone-crushing play, 

The Bears have not always been gy 
formidable. Halas brought the team ty, 
decades ago to Chicago from Decatur, Il], 
where they had played for the A. E. Sta. 
ley Co. They won the pro title that year 
but didn’t break into the golden gate of 
the cash game again until 1932. They won 
the following year, then cooled, falling 
short of the title for six successive seasons, 
Last year, however, the pro market def. 
nitely took a Bearish turn. Using the mod. 
ern T-formation technique developed by 
Halas and Clark Shaughnessy, now Stan. 
ford coach, the bruising Bears blasted the 
Washington Redskins 73-0 in a finale for 
the National League championship. 

Last Sunday the Bears clawed again, 
This time it was the Green Bay Packers 
who were on the receiving end. The West- 
ern Division championship was at stake, 
and the victor slated to meet the New 
York Giants, Eastern Division champions, 
for the top title Dec. 21. 

Behind 7-6 as the second period began 
at Wrigley Field, Chicago, the Bears, with 
the fury of the wounded, fought back for 
24 points—seventeen in the first seven 
minutes. Settling down after the half, the 
T terrors bottled up the deadly passing of 
Packers Cecil Isbell and Harold Van Ev- 
ery and eased to a final score of 33-14. 


q The Sun Bowl at El Paso, Texas, an- 
nounced its annual menu last week, featur- 
ing a Southwestern special between Texas 
Technological College, host, and Tulsa 
University, guest, on New Year’s Day. 





Sport Squibs 


Tue Horses: The most important com- 
petition of the week was raced over the 
slick-paper track of The Turf and Sport 
Digest. Hoofbeats among the hoss maga- 
zine’s annual balloting for the horse of the 
year vere close, and the upshot of 195 
turf writers’ convictions found Warren 
Wright’s flow-tailed three-year-old, Whirl- 
away, nosing out Alsab, Al Sabath’s two- 
year-old bargain-basement colt, for the 
honors. But it was no whirlaway for 
Whirlaway; the vote was 96-90. 


Tue Ficuters: It was Croatian Night 
in blacked-out Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Dec. 12. Fritzie Zivic, aging 
ex-welterweight champion from Pittsburgh, 
tired badly through a ten-round battle 
with Young Kid McCoy, né Pianga 
(Newsweek, April 14), but piled up 
enough damaging evidence with his super 
infighting to offset the edge of McCoy’s 
aggressive left fist. McCoy, whose given 
name used to be Adam, nearly lost a few 
ribs in the clinches before he found the 
range of Fritzie’s face. The result: a draw. 
To McCoy, however, went a bout with 
Ray Robinson for Jan. 16—the winner to 
get a shot at the welterweight titleholder, 
Red Cochrane of the Navy. 
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SCIENCE 


Medical Weapons for War: 
Sulfa Drugs Are Aces in Fight 
Against Disease and Wounds 


STEP 1. Canvas covered 
with white gesso 
ground. Ink drawing 


¢ & 


STEP 2. Varnish grayed 
with black applied to 
canvas. Light planes de- 
veloped with tempera. 


STEP 3. Form height- 
ened and color base laid 
with mixture of whites 
ana local colors. 


STEP 4. Detasls intro- 
duced. Lights and darks 
blended by overlapping 
them with glazes. 


From the doctor’s point of view an army _ 
is always fighting on two fronts. Besides 
the human enemy, there are the invisible 
armies of germs which, if it were not for 
serums, vaccines, and other measures, would 
dwarf the killing power of guns and bombs. 

During the last war this vital battle 
against unseen foes resulted in the de- 
velopment of. the famous Dakin-Carrel 
antiseptic treatment. H. D. Dakin, an 
English chemist, ironically enough chose 
the war gas chlorine as the base for his 
preparation—a solution which contained 
that potent chemical and sodium hypo- 
chlorite. Then Dr. Alexis Carrel, Rocke- 
feller Institute Nobel Prize winner, de- 
vised a method whereby this fluid could 
wash the wounds continuously through 
small rubber tubes. Many thousands of 
veterans owe their lives to it. 

Since then medicine’s most sensational 
anti-germ discovery has been that of sul- 
fanilamide and its derivatives. These coal- 
tar substances, which were first tested 
more than five years ago in the German 
Rhineland, work quicker and with far less 
trouble than the Dakin-Carrel treatment. 
Their discovery was an extremely fortunate 
one, for modern warfare reaches an_all- 
time high in the proportion of critical in- 
juries it produces. 

During the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 only 9 per cent of wounds were 
caused by shellfire. This figure jumped 
to about 20 per cent in 1914-18, and to- 
day artillery and aerial bombs account 
for more than 80 per cent of the wounded. 
In view of these figures, the valuable 
“sulfa” drugs came along at the right 
time. And as America entered her war 
against the Axis last week, they acquired 
new significance. 


outlines composition. 


REMBRANDTS BRUSH-STROKES 


[S00D) meres 
_ to this whiskey’s rich flavor! 


} a ot 
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How REMBRANDT enriched this masterpiece, “Portrait 
of Himself,” by skilful blending of tones is portrayed 
above—in Rembrandt’s own style—by Ernest Fiene, 
noted contemporary artist. 

Rembrandt’s blending reveals the art of creating an- 
other masterpiece—Fine Arts Whiskey! Five-year old 
whiskies, choicest of their types, are blended to enrich 
their aroma and flavor. With masterly blending, each 
whiskey heightens the best qualities of the others until 
perfection is achieved! 


COPR. 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 


CarE oF Wownps: One of the deadliest 
of all germs invading wounds is the strep- 
tococeus, which killed 10,000 American 
soldiers in the last war as compared 
with total United States battle losses of 
34,000 men. Sulfanilamide is extremely 
rough on these bugs, as its actual use in 
civilian air raids and on a host of battle- 
fields has proved. 

In European campaigns, soldiers were 
given the drug in their first-aid kits with 
instructions to swallow tablets if they were 
wounded. British and German doctors in 
Libya are giving the pills to patients be- 
fore removing them to base hospitals, often 


sprinkling the substance in powder form 


directly on wounds. The same method is A Blend of 5 year old Straight Whiskies 


followed by both sides in Russia. Sul- 90 PROOF 
fanilamide and sulfapyridine show definite 

promise of helping curb dreaded gas_ | 
gangrene, while sulfathiazole, still another | 


BAIN: 
“ARTS 


of Blend f 
Noaghl We 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF. 
Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y. 











SULFANILAMIDE 


First used in 1935 


Treatment for 


SO,NH2 


septic sore throat, other 
streptococcus infections; 
meningitis, gangrene, etc. 


SULFAPYRIDINE A” 
First used in 1938 O e 

Treatment for so,-NH 
preumococcus diseases; 


pneumonia, gangrene, mastoiditis, 
peritonitis, etc. 


SULFADIAZINE 
First used in 1940 
Treatment for 


30,NH-C 
streptococcus diseases; 
pneumonia, mastoiditis, 
tonsillitis, meningitis, etc. 


SULFATHIAZOLE 
First used in 1939 s— 
Treatment for  s0,-NH-C 
staphylococcus diseases; 


gonorrhea, impetigo, 
trachoma, carbuncles, etc. 


SULFAGUANIDINE 
First used in i940 
Treatment for so0,-N-c. 
intestinal diseases; \ 
cholera, dysentery, etc. 





Newsweek chart—Starworth 


The sulfa family: These modern chemicals will save lives in the 
man-vs.-germ battle accompanying the man-vs.-man war 


member of the versatile drug family, is 
particularly effective against staphylococci. 


Cursine Epivemics: Public-health au- 
thorities believe that last winter’s influenza 
epidemic was brought over by évacuées 
from the Sino-Japanese war or by sailors 
who had been on Fleet maneuvers in 
Hawaii. Although the threat of this disease 
is now heightened because of war condi- 
tions, it is significant that the flu will 
never again be the precursor of death 
it once was. This holds despite the fact 
that the disease can’t yet be curbed, al- 
though flu vaccines are being developed. 

Also, two drugs of the sulfa family, sul- 
fapyridine and sulfadiazine, should throt- 
tle the lethal effects of pneumonia as effec- 
tively in war as they have in peace, when 
they lowered death rates of this malady 
from 30 to less than 5 per cent. 

This group of chemicals also will serve 
as particularly valuable lifesavers for sol- 
diers fighting in the Dutch East Indies, the 
Philippines, and throughout the Far East. 
Those regions are potential cholera and 
dysentery pest holes, and a new sulfa drug, 
sulfaguanidine, has been found effective 
in curbing such intestinal diseases. 


Germ KILLers oF THE Future: Two 
new substances are being studied that may 
even outshine the sulfa drugs before the 
war’s end. The first is tyrothrycin, which 
contains the potent factor gramicidin and 
was extracted from germ-eating soil mi- 
crobes by Dr. René J. Dubos of the Rocke- 
feller Institute (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 17). 
The other new agent, penicillin, is also a 
wound disinfectant. It was found in the 
cells of molds related to the organisms that 
grow on stale bread and ripen cheese. 








RADIO 





Air Waves at Attention: 
‘Raid Blackout’ Plans in Force; 
Coastal Stations Guarded 


“At this time, ladies and gentlemen, 
radio station — — is temporarily 
leaving the air in conformity with the na- 
tional defense program. Keep your radio 
on so that upon resumption of service we 
may bring you the latest information.” 

Henceforth, as one of the nation’s 900- 
odd radio stations makes this announce- 
ment, a staff engineer will promptly pull a 
switch in the master control room. He 
then will hop to the side of an assistant 
at the monitoring board to await a secret 
signal from a key neighboring station. En- 
gineers of all adjacent broadcasters will 
likewise stand by. And when the signal is 
heard that the danger is over, every trans- 
mitter in the region will hit the air. 

Put into effect last week, this is the gov- 
ernment’s new system to coordinate the 
silencing of all radio plants in a threatened 
area during an air raid. It is designed to 
yank every transmitter off the ether with- 
out delay before an enemy plane can pick 
up the beam as a directional target. The 
machinery is controlled by the Army Air 
Force’s four Interceptor Commands. 

The system was tried out on the Pacific 
Coast during last week’s alarms. It helped 
to synchronize the twelve- to seventeen- 
hour blackout of stations in the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System on Dec. 8 and 9 in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other 
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cities. During New York’s first alarm oy, 
Dec. 8 (see Periscope) , stations stayed oy 
the air. Lacking even a system of coord. 
nated reports on the radio warning, they 
bogged down in confusion. No two sta. 
tions could agree whether the alarm was 
a test or the real thing. The chaos brought 
about a demand for a single official warn. 
ing point. At the same time, networks 
banned the blowing of sirens and cla ging 
of gongs in all programs. The bigges: pro. 
gram affected by this ban was Fre« A}. 
len’s Star Theater, which uses the siren. 
gong fanfare at its opening and close. 

These ether defense moves coincided 
with a rapid transition of America’s oiant 
broadcasting domain from a peace to war 
basis. Among the highlights: 


{ President Roosevelt, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces, ordered the 
use, control, inspection, or closure of pri- 
vate radio facilities needed by the govern- 
ment. James L. Fly, head of the Federal 
Communications Commission as well as 
the Defense Communications Board, said 
that the Army and Navy would immedi- 
ately operate essential plants and close 
others, as already agreed upon in secret 
conferences last fall. He denied, however, 
that there would be any general taking 
over of broadcasting by the government 
or that any rigid censorship was implied. 
The networks and large independent sta- 
tions already had adopted a self-imposed 
censorship. 


§] The War Department issued a warning 
against giving the strength, positions, or 
movements of United States troops. To 
facilitate an orderly presentation of news, 
the Army and the Navy promised a regu- 
lar schedule of official communiqués, pos- 
sibly for release twice daily. As a guard 
against revelation of war secrets, it was 
revealed the Army was cooperating with 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
in the schooling of station staffs. Mean- 
while, the Navy ordered its stations to sus- 
pend the broadcast of weather informa- 
tion. Civilian weather authorities fell in 
line, withholding marine meteorological 
data and references to land winds. 


§ Galvanized into action on a “flash basis” 
from the first word of the blow at Hawaii, 
the editorial staffs of NBC, Columbia, 
and Mutual poured out all week a stream 
of bulletins, communiqués, analyses, spe- 
cial programs, and short-wave reports. 
Round-the-clock service prevailed at all 
broadcasters. For the big chains, San Fran- 
cisco, cable-wireless hub of the Pacific, 
burgeoned into a key news point. 


q Stations throughout the country guard- 
ed against sabotage. Blackout arrange- 
ments were made for facilities. And in New 
York, atop the 70-story RCA Building 
which houses Radio City, the 24-foot illu- 
minated red letters RCA, visible for miles, 
were doused for the duration. 
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q Sponsors cooperated with good grace. 
Many ordered announcements that time 
had been gladly relinquished for news. In 
loss of time, buyers of spot announce- 
ments—those blurbs at beginning and end 
of quarter-hour periods—were the biggest 
sufferers. The newsroom cut-ins, for which 
all three webs reserved time at the fifteen- 
minute program breaks, caused some queer 
effects. In a Lone Ranger shooting se- 
quence an interruption was made for a 
Manila air raid. Richard Kent, NBC epi- 
cure, was describing a dish he had con- 
cocted when an account of the Repulse’s 
sinking was suddenly sandwiched in, leav- 
ing him to say: “It was a beautiful sight” 
as he continued his talk. 
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BOOKS 


First Aid to War Readers 


Overstocked on contemporary ddocu- 
mentation of the European phase of the 
war, the nation’s booksellers and publish- 
ers hurriedly ransacked their stocks and 
lists last week to meet the almost imme- 
diate demand for books to cover the new 
turn of events. The Dial Press, for exam- 
ple, rushed through large newspaper ad- 
vertisements pointing out that the Japa- 
nese plan of attack had been described on 
pages 468-478 of Pierre van Paassen’s 
“That Day Alone.” Doubleday also got 
out an advertisement on “Volcanic Isle,” 
Wilfred Fleisher’s recent book on Japan. 
Houghton Mifflin resurrected Hector By- 
water’s 1925 volume, “The Great Pacific 
War,” rushing a new edition to press. 

The following list, of which some selec- 
tions are recent and some not, is by no 
means comprehensive but is designed for 
pithy, serious background reading. 





Tue ARMED Forces oF THE PaciFic. By 
Capt. William D. Puleston, U.S.N. 273 
pages. Map, index. Yale University, New 
Haven, 1941. $2.75. An excellent descrip- 
tion and comparison of the American and 
Japanese fighting strength—even if the 
author’s high hopes for peace have failed 
(NEWSWEEK, June 2). 


Tue Unitep STATES AND JAPAN’s NEW 
Orver. By William C. Johnstone. 392 
pages. Index. Oxford, New York, 1941. $3. 
Heavy but learned going into relations 
between the United States and Japan, 
with a scholarly background of events since 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war. 


Our Future 1n Asta. By Robert Aura 
Smith. 306 pages. Maps, index. Viking, 
New York, 1940. $3. America in the Far 
East, with special emphasis on the Philip- 
pines. More than a year ago, the author 
was advocating bold measures, with this 
country taking the initiative (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 14, 1940). 


Tue Ficgut ror tHe Paciric. By Mark 
J. Gayn. 378 pages. Maps, Index. Morrow, 











140,000 pounds of fight- 
ing giant, this huge 
XPB2M-1 is the Glenn 
L. Martin Company’s 
newest contribution to 
Naval Defense. ...No interior 
photographs of the ship are per- 
mitted. However, the news has been 
released that the gigantic patrol 
bomber will carry a motor boat and 
a tank-car load of gasoline. Its 10- 
ton wings stretch the height of a 
20-story office building. The space 
inside the hull is equal to that of a 
16-room mansion. 8000 mechanical 
horses drive airscrews of 17% ft. 
diameter. 

As great an achievement as the 
building of this air leviathan was its 
planning. “Months and months of 
intense paper work preceded the 
first bit of construction,” announced 
Avery McBee, Martin’s Public Rela- 
tions Director, in a statement at 


| EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Baltimore. “Defense work actually 
starts in the office. Naturally, any 
tool that accelerates defense is a 
‘must’ with us. Ediphone Voice 
Writing prevents interruptions, 
saves time for executives and secre- 
taries alike. My own Ediphone is 
like an extra arm to me.” 

Words take wings, too, when 
notes, data and correspondence are 
“talked” away to Edison Voice- 
writers. For defense reasons we 
suggest an immediate demonstra- 
tion. Phone “Ediphone” (your city), 
or write Dept. W12, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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New York, 1941. $3. The author, a vet- 
eran Far Eastern newspaperman and now 
a member of NEWSWEEK’s staff, warned 
that Japan was out to kill. An extremely 
readable account of the over-all situation 
(NEWSWEEK, June 2). 


Unitep We Sranp! DEFENSE OF THE 
WesterN HemispHere. By Hanson W. 
Baldwin. 364 pages. Maps, bibliography, 
index. Whittlesey House, New York, 1941. 
$3. The military and naval expert of The 
New York Times draws up a balance sheet 
of what we have and what we must do. 
Thoroughgoing and distinguished. 


A History or THE UNITED STATES 
Navy. By Capt. Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 
481 pages. $5. THe Unitep States Army 
iN War anv Peace. By Col. Oliver L. 
Spaulding, U.S.A. 541 pages. $6. A His- 
TORY OF THE UNITED’ STATES MARINE 
Corps. By. Lt. Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. 
584 pages. $4.50. Illustrated, indexed, and 
published by Putnam, New York, these 
are three excellent service histories. 





Our National Rhythm : 


As dance critic for The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Walter Terry writes with a 
contagious enthusiasm which has more 
than once sold his seemingly esoteric pro- 
fession to lay readers who frankly did not 
know—or really care—one small hoot 
about the art of rhythmic movement. 
Now, in his first book, the 28-year-old au- 
thor-critic tackles the whole contemporary 
American dance picture with the same 
fresh and rewarding ardor. 

“Invitation to Dance” is not a scholarly 
history or a handbook of technique, nor 
apparently was it intended to be. It is in- 
stead a most readable once-over-lightly 























into the many folds of America’s dancing 
skirts—from the ballet and its high-pres- 
sure dispensers of glamor right down to the 
liveliest high-school jitterbugs and _ their 
latest in-the-groove jive. 

America, says Terry, has been slow to 
develop her own dancing art forms. How- 
ever, since that day in 1793 when a gen- 
tleman named Alexander Placide “danced 
a Hornpipe on a tightrope, played the vio- 
lin, and displayed the American flag in 
several attitudes”*we have come some dis- 
tance. And, with such American dance- 
greats as Ruth St. Denis, Isadora Duncan, 
Ted Shawn, and Martha Graham valiantly 
blazing the way, we are close to producing 
the kind of dance theater we can and 
should have. 

While half of the book is devoted to this 
current entertainment and artistic scene, 
an equal part is given over to usually neg- 
lected phases of the dance—its potential in 
health, education, and recreation. The 
American ballerina Nana Gollner, for ex- 
ample, was once crippled with infantile 
paralysis; now, through dance training, 
she has legs which one critic described as 
“so beautiful they are nerve-racking.” 
Ted Shawn was once another bedridden 
cripple. Dancing not only put him on his 
feet, it made him a star. (Invita- 
TION TO Dance. 180 pages, Photographs, 
bibliography, index. A. S. Barnes, New 
York. $2.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Murper Witn Your Matrten. By Je- 
rome Barry. 275 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Familiar to readers of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post for his short stories, 
Barry has selected for his first full-length 
mystery novel the unusual background of 





Nightmare: Richard Taylor's art 
is a scrambled dream world that 
stumps the dreamer-artist, too. At 
left is his horrid “Oppression.” 
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a metropolitan drug and lunch store. Nay. 
rated by a wise-cracking soda jerker in the 
jargon of the soda-fountain trade, the 
story misses nothing in the way of ; 


muse. 
ment and suspense. 


Morper or a Svuiciwe. By E. X, Fey. 
rars. 276 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Toby Dyke and his pal George insig 
on helping Inspector Tingey solve the sy. 
cide murder of Edgar Prees, high-r: inking 
botanist. But the inspector is pe: fectly 
capable and arrives at the solution t}; ‘rough 
extremely intelligent police work. \ fast. 
action, entertaining tale in the English 
manner. 








ART 


Dream World, Taylor Made 


Since 1935, the fish-eyed, haunted men, 
and big-bosomed women conceived by the 
cartoonist Richard Taylor as satiric com- 
ments on our society have amused read- 
ers of The New Yorker, Collier’s, and 
other magazines. Last week Taylor, a 39. 
year-old Canadian who with his wife lives 
the year round in Bethel, Conn., revealed 
himself to be primarily a surrealist who 
portrays his private cockeyed world with 
more than a dash of grim and bitters. The 
revelation was made at the new Valentine 
Gallery in Manhattan, where 50 water- 
color drawings by Taylor went on dis- 
play. 

In these works, never before shown or 
published, the same bulbous-eyed prickly- 
lashed paranoiacs with which the car- 
toonist’s reputation was made still fu- 
tilely follow flying fish with fantastic but- 
terfly nets or engage in solemn cotillions 
by the seashore. But the Valentine Gal- 
lery exhibit, like Taylor’s first one-man 
show last year at the defunct Walker 
Galleries, gives ample evidence that the 
artist is something more than a humorist 
whose acid outlook makes his subjects 
seem even more foolish and _ frustrated 
than they are. He is the poet of the little 
man’s sad, bad dreams in a mudiled 
world. Sometimes his drawings sugges! the 
visions of the English mystic William 
Blake; others bring to mind the famous 
John Tenniel illustrations for “Alice in 
Wonderland.” They range in price from 
$25 to $250, and are on view until 
Dec. 27. 

Taylor’s dream world may be weird, 
but the artist himself, who worked his 
way through a Toronto art school by «ol- 
oring lantern slides of religious subjects 
for use in Sunday schools, is not. Ver- 
sonally affable and bespectacled, the cigar- 
shaped surrealist contends that his draw- 
ings are meant primarily to amuse. And 
he doesn’t take his growing reputation 
as an artist too seriously: “I am convince‘ 
that long after the events of the present 





are remembered my art will be forgotten.” 
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MOVIES 


Hollywood to the Colors: 
| One of Biggest Wartime Assets 
Is Set for All-Out Effort 


With the United States’ entry in the 
war in 1917 the youthful movie industry 
rapidly proved itself one of the most 
powerful social and propaganda agencies 
in existence. Hollywood set about the 
business of whipping up public fervor 
with films that waved the flag vigorously, 
pictured England and France as heroic 
nations, and painted Germans and the 
Kaiser alternately as black barbarians, red 
devils, or fudicrous figures. A few on the 
1917-18 list: “Crashing Through to Ber- 
lin,” “The Kaiser, Beast of Berlin,” “Lest 
We Forget,” “To Hell With the Kaiser,” 
and “The Geezer of Berlin.” 

The Committee of Public Information, 
under George Creel’s direction, created 2 
Division of Films that produced four 
patriotic dramas, including “Pershing’s 
Crusaders” and “America’s Answer.” 
Even the glamorous movie stars them- 
selves—Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charles Chaplin, and William S. 
Hart, among others—mingled democrati- 
cally with their worshipers as they passed 
the hat throughout the nation for the 
Liberty Loan drives. 

If the comparatively young industry of 
that time was one of the United States’ 
most valuable wartime assets, the mature, 
prepared industry of today should prove 
many more times effective in the war ef- 
fort. Hollywood is already on record as 
belligerently anti-Fascist. But chiefly the 
movies will be dedicated to two objectives: 
creation of entertainment for soldiers in 
camps and a public harassed by the exi- 
gencies of war, and the continued produc- 
tion by government agencies, as well as 
Hollywood studios, of shorts calculated to 
bolster morale, instruct draftees, and fa- 
miliarize the public with defense work and 

















| their part in it. 


Meanwhile, a thoroughly nervous Holly- 
wood is aware of the war in a dozen differ- 
ent ways beyond the frequent blackouts. 
Army officials have already moved to 
requisition all firearms used in Westerns 
and other films and will turn them over 
to authorities for civilian defense. All 
Hollywood’s private planes, like those 
elsewhere, have been grounded, and it is 
understood that the government will call 
their owners into service for patrol duty. 

Similarly, the Navy is considering the 
commandeering of the movie stars’ yachts 
and pleasure craft for immediate service 
with the coast and harbor patrol. Even the 
movie plants may be drafted by the Of- 


fice of Production Management for the 


_ production of military devices. Practically 
| every studio houses extensive machine and 
| tool shops which may be limited to an 
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eight-hour day for film making and given 
a sixteen-hour shift for defense work. 
While Hollywood is still conjecturing 
on the war’s effect on movie production, 
and what will be expected of the industry, 
studio executives are pretty sure of one 
thing: approximately 35 per cent of the 
studio’s man power will be called for the 
armed services, with the toll running as 
high as 50 per cent among the registered 
extras. Recent studio surveys, based on 
the present 35-year draft ceiling, indicate 
that a great portion of the top-actor 
names will be in the service in 90 days. 
Mickey Rooney, just turned 21, reg- 
isters for the next draft contingent. John 
Ford, 46 years old and one of Hollywood’s 
top-ranking directors, is now Commander 
Ford of the Navy’s newly formed photo- 
graphic unit. Robert Montgomery, Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr., James Stewart, and Di- 
rector W. S. Van Dyke II, are already in 
uniform, and last week another ace direc- 
tor, 44-year-old Frank Capra, abandoned 
movie production for the duration to ap- 
ply for a commission in the Signal Corps. 
Both the Navy Photographic Section and 
the Army Signal Corps are expected to 
cut heavily into Hollywood’s important 
talent list, and even the executives them- 
selves, many of whom hold reserve com- 
missions, are standing by for a call. 





Boston Family Pulham 


In transposing John P. Marquand’s best 
seller, “H. M. Pulham, Esq.,” to the screen, 
M-G-M adheres to the novel as faithfully 
as anyone could ask. As a result, this cine- 
matic case study of a reluctant Boston 
Brahmin may prove a quiet affair for some 
tastes. On the other hand, Marquand’s 
frustrated people and their special prob- 
lems have been presented with a good taste, 
subtlety, and conviction that easily makes 
up for the lack of dramatic action. 

Told in retrospect on the screen as it 
was in the book, this is the placid auto- 
biography of Harry Pulham, who was born 
to security and social position—to St. 
Swithin’s, and Harvard, and, ultimately 
and beyond reprieve, to his father’s busi- 
ness and a sensible marriage with a girl 
bred in the same tradition. 

Harry balked at his fate only once when, 
demobilized from France, he worked in a 
New York advertising agency for a while 
and fell in love with Marvin Myles. Mar- 
vin was as realistic as she was attractive— 
if Harry had agreed to stay in New York, 
she would have married him; but Harry 
against a Boston backdrop was a dullish 
stranger. Harry stayed in Boston and even- 
tually married Kay Motford, whom he 
had known since childhood. 

The screen version of Harry’s recollec- 
tion of things twenty years past ends on a 
happier note than Marquand sounded in 
the novel. Elizabeth Hill’s well-written 
script also omits Kay’s affair with Harry’s 
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International 
Capra will quit shooting fils 
to join in nation’s shooting war 


best friend, Bill King, and much of the au- 
thor’s satiric comment on the Harvard- 
Boston ethnos and the phenomena of ad- 
vertising. But the chances are that Mar- 
quand readers will gvarrel only with the 
casting of the exotic Viennese Hedy La- 
marr as the straightforward, Midwestem 
Marvin. The director King Vidor, defends 
his choice—and with some justice—as a 
needed Continental contrast to the film's 
otherwise prosaic people. 

Miscast or not, Hedy Lamarr, as the gir! 
Pulham could never forget, turns in her 
most satisfactory acting job to date. Ruth 
Hussey is fine in the thankless role of Kay, 
and Van Heflin as Bill King and Charles 
Coburn as the inarticulate Pulham Sr. are 
well cast. Best of all, however, and the per- 
formance that holds the episodic narrative 
together, is Robert Young’s sympathetic 
and resourceful characterization in the 
title role. 





A Talkative Tarzan 


There is never what you could call a 
dull moment in that streamlined Eden 
where Tarzan Johnny Weissmuller lives 
with his noble mate, Maureen O’Sullivan. 
and his precocious foster son, John Shef- 
field, but it must be admitted that there 
is a certain sameness in the family’s re- 
corded adventures. 

The chief difference between “Tarzan’s 
Secret Treasure” and the four earlier 
chapters in this M-G-M series is that Tar- 
zan is comparatively garrulous these days 
—no mean feat in view of the fact that 
his vocabulary has been expanding at the 
rate of no more than half a dozen words a 
year. From the basic “Me, Tarzan!” the 
ape man has progressed through “Whisky 
bad!” up to the almost oratorical “Tarzan 
get medicine. Boy better soon!” 
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Broadway, Too 


by JOHN O'HARA 


The night after Dec. 7—that 
would be Monday of last week—there 
was a play opening on Broadway. It 
was a rather aptly untimely play, if 
that is not too obscure. It had to do 
with the RAF, and I shall return to my 
discussion of it in just a moment. 

First, though, for the record, I think 
you may be interested to know what 
went on at an opening night, on Broad- 
way, on Dec. 8, 1941. I think most of 
us were more curious about the audi- 
ence reaction, what our own mass be- 
havior would be, really, than we were 
about the play. The play didn’t prom- 
ise much. It was written by William 
Jay and Guy Bolton, and I for one do 
not recall Mr. Jay’s previous work, if 
any. Fay Wray’s was the most readily 
recognizable name in the cast, and Miss 
Wray is not one of our great dramatic 
draws. After her name you might rec- 
ognize Margot Stevenson’s, since she 
has been in pictures and has made an 
identifiable mark for herself on Broad- 
way. So it wasn’t much of a setup. 


Well, almost everyone arrived on 
time and we took our seats, not quite 
successful in our attempts 
not to talk about the war, 
understandably unable to 
refrain from some com- 
ment. The house lights 
went down, and for a 
fraction of a second I— 
and I think many others 
—was angered by what 
seemed to be a shocking 
oversight on this of all 
nights. But almost im- 
mediately a small orches- 
tra in the semi-darkness 
of an upper tier box 
struck up The Star-Spangled Banner. 
That was what I wanted to hear. I 
don’t think I could have stayed in the 
theater without hearing it. That day 
we in New York had been warned to 
expect some “token” bombings, and 
they may have arrived before these 
words get in type. I don’t say that 
hearing that wonderful, bruised, abused 
old anthem is going to make a bombing 
easier to take. But I’m not saying it 
won’t. Anyway, it felt good that night. 

And now here is the most interesting 
part: as we sat down there was not a 
single handclap, not even one beat of 





Fay Wray 


one hand against the other. That, it 
seemed to me, meant a lot more than 
the thrill of the anthem itself. For that 
moment of silence was evidence of an 
angry America. The orchestra then 
played “God Save the King,” and we 
sat down again, again without a cheer 
or a handclap, in cold silence. 


I guess it was a rough scene for 
any mere play to follow. And _ this 
“Golden Wings,’ formerly called 
“R.A.F.,” was the merest of plays. To 
reduce it to its simplest ashes, the play 
was about what can happen to fighting 
men when they get to fighting about a 
woman. It said that they may shoot it 
out up in the air while they should be 
directing their bursts at the Boche. Of 
course we are given to understand that 
they don’t really shoot it out; once up 
there you forget everything except hat- 
ing Jerry. As the play ends the hero 
dashes out to take off with his squadron, 
leaving the good woman, the bad wom- 
an, and a third nondescript female in 
an attitude that somehow reminded me 
of “The Children’s Hour,” a thought 
which definitely did not belong there. 

Apparently there had 
been some pressure 
brought to bear against 
continuing the title 
“R.A.F.,” and I suspect 
that with just a bit more 
pressure the play itself 
could have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. In that 
case, of course, I wouldn’t 
have heard “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and ob- 
served what I just told 
you about no applause, 
but I’d have risked that. 
Happily a play was put off “indefinite- 
ly” last week. It was “The Admiral 
Had a Wife.” I quote from one of the 
announcements of the play: “It deals 
with the ambitious wife of a junior lieu- 
tenant stationed at Pearl Harbor who 
wires her politically prominent uncle in 
Washington to arrange for her hus- 
band’s rapid promotion.” Wouldn’t 
that little dish have been just dandy on 
last week’s playbill? 

Christmas greetings to you who 
read these lines, and to men of good 
will everywhere in a troubled, war-torn 
world. 
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The ‘big head’ following a big night of over- 
indulgence is the signal that your stomach is 
upset. What you need to set you right again 
is a stomachic—not something for your head. 
For prompt results take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 
of Dr.Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) 
in a little water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle 
of this tried and proven stomachic in your 
medicine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. 
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RELIGION 





Pastors at Present Arms: 
Jap Attack on Nation Decimates 
Ranks of Religious Pacifists 


Throughout the 20s and 730s, nearly 
every American church denounced war. 
But in those days most churchmen’s think- 
ing fell into the mold of the last war; 
they were thinking that the choice be- 
tween war and peace would be America’s 
and that fighting would be on foreign soil. 

Last Sunday, clergymen throughout the 
nation ascended their pulpits for their first 
wartime sermons, confronted by the fact 
that an enemy had struck first. What some 
of them had to say was this: 

Methodist Bishop Ernest Lynn Wat- 
porF of Chicago: “There is but one thing 
to do—to meet the attack.” 

‘ Roman Catholic Bishop Duane G. Hunt 
of Salt Lake City: “In our ranks there 
must be no division, no weakness, and no 
complaining.” 

The Rev. Junttan C. McPueeters, San 
Francisco Methodist: “The time for bear- 
ing the sword is upon us.” 

The Rev. Martin E. ANpERSON, Denver 
Presbyterian: “It is our pleasure and duty 
to fight the aggressors.” 

Rabbi Irvine F. Retcuert of San Fran- 
cisco: “Every American Jew worthy of his 
spiritual and political heritage is prepared 
to offer his life, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor in defense of his country.” 

Church organizations presented arms 
as promptly. From their meeting at Sea 
Island, Ga., the Methodist Council of 
Bishops dispatched to President Roosevelt 
an assurance of “our profound sympathy 
and loyalty.” For United Lutherans, Presi- 
dent Frederick H. Knubel declared they 
were “under united necessity to give our- 
selves for the nation.” Aimee Semple 
McPherson proclaimed her followers “loyal, 
cool, and calculated.” The poetically 
named Rising Sun Baptist Church in New 
Orleans rebaptized itself the Pentecost 
Baptist Church. In Atlantic City, N. J., 
delegates of eight major interdenomina- 
tional bodies representing 35,000,000 Prot- 
estants pledged their loyalty and hastened 
plans to merge into one big organization, 
which may be titled the Council of the 
Churches of Christ in North America. 

Probably the most meaningful of all 
religious attitudes was that of The Chris- 
tian Century, heretofore unswervingly pa- 
cifist Protestant weekly. The magazine 
severed itself from peace-at-any-price paci- 
fists in an editorial declaring: “We stand 
with our country. We cannot do otherwise. 
We see no alternative which does not in- 
volve national self-stultification.” 

But here and there a minority of church- 
men adopted passive resistance to war. In 
an atmosphere of gloom, John Haynes 
Holmes told the 1,200 members of his New 
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York Community Church he could ney, 
“bless” war and handed i in his resignation, 
effective whenever “my retirement May 
preserve this beloved church from embay. 
rassment, odium, or peril.” Bishop William 
Appleton Lawrence, chairman of the 
Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship, said he stjjj 
hated war but would do nothing to inter. 
fere with the nation’s war effort. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation took the 
same stand. Father Charles E. Coughlin 
announced he had “no statement,” but his 
stooges in the Christian Front planned to 
take a “critical” attitude (see Periscope), 

In the first shock of war, one thing went 
almost forgotten: the Laymen’s National 
Committee had scheduled last week as 
National Bible Week. The Committee had 
intended to give President Roosevelt a 
Bible at the White House but quickly 
dropped the idea when hostilities flooded 
his desk with war work. 








EDUCATION 


ARP for School Children 
Enstern Centers Map Programs 
After First-Alarm Chaos 


Britain got a big head start in preparing 
to defend its school children during air 
raids. As early as 1938, a full year before 
the war began, she drafted first plans for 
evacuation. And, in the first two days of 
hostilities, Britain miraculously cleared 
1,500,000 civilians out of the cities, in- 
cluding at least 650,000 children. 

Fully 128,000 youngsters still live in 
battered London. And in the bitter job 
of protecting them from bombs, officials 
have had to second-guess themselves more 
than once. Before the raids, for example, 
teachers expected trouble from hysterical 
children. As a matter of fact, the young- 
sters, on the whole, were calmer than their 
parents; the raids thrilled them and sent 
them scurrying for bomb fragments as 
souvenirs. They also demonstrated a posi- 
tive genius for adapting themselves to 
hardships. At first the children lost much 
sleep by quitting their beds during the 
night raids, but it wasn’t long before they 
were sleeping soundly under sheltering ta- 
bles and staircases, often not awakening 
even when windows and doors were blown 
in. 

All this and a good deal more Britain 
has learned by experience. Some of it she 
has passed on to the United States. Last 
week, with the first daylight, schooltime, 
air-raid alarms along the East Coast, 
American schoolmen began absorbing 
some of the lessons they will have to learn 
for themselves. 

For a starter, the alarms caught edu- 
cators as flat-footed as the rest of the 
seaboard. Naturally, some confusion re- 
sulted. New York City packed its school 
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children homeward. Boston school officials 
started to do the same bu: were overrid- 
den by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, who de- 
cided the boys and girls would be safer in 
the school buildings than on the streets. 
While children in Passaic, N.J., frolicked 
in the streets and exulted over their “va- 
cation,” nearby Newark pupils stayed at 
their desks. Even in California, which had 
no daytime alarms in the first days of the 
war, Alameda and Sonoma Counties got 
jittery over rumors of approaching raiders 
and dismissed their classes. 

But after the mechanical confusion of 
the first alarms, authorities got down to 
business. Rhode Island quickly laid plans 
to evacuate children from the neighbor- 
hood of naval bases. San Francisco ar- 
ranged to dismiss pupils at the first sound 
of a siren and to send them home with 
teacher escorts; besides, the city polled 
suourban householders for data on spare 
quarters for évacuées. Los Angeles, thinly 
spread over 456 square miles, decided to 
shuttle students homeward in buses and 
began a survey of Arizona as a possible 
evacuation refuge. Washington set up fire, 
police, medical, maintenance, and morale 
services to take care of the District of 
Columbia’s school children. 

Of all cities, New York was best pre- 
pared to begin with. Coincidentally, on 
the morning of the first alarm on Dec. 9, 
the board of education distributed a 24- 
page work titled “The Schools in Civilian 
Defense.” 

This went on the principle that the 
school population had better be scattered 
if there is time; otherwise a bomb hit on a 
crowded school might be catastrophic. 
For elementary schools, whose pupils gen- 
erally live close by, the board ordered (1) 
that children first be grouped according 
to the streets on which they live, then led 
home by teachers, or (2) that pedagogues 
stand at strategic intersections and keep 
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Schools and Air Raids* 

‘ 

. To teachers: 

Don’t send pupils home. 

Don’t permit them to leave building. 

Using usual fire-drill routine, lead 
them to prepared refuge, which 
should have more than one exit 
and easy access to drinking water 
and toilet facilities. 

Don’t return to classroom until “all. 
clear” has sounded. 


To parents: 


Don’t go to school to pick up your 
children. 

Don’t telephone school. Wires must 
be kept clear. 





*Official U.S. Office of Civilian De- 


fense instructions. 
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the boys and girls on the move. In all 
this the board assumed raids on the me- 


‘tropolis would be brief and sporadic, hence 


evacuation of children would be unneces- 
sary. Even so, it disclosed it was surveying 
eighteen upstate counties for possible ref- 
uges. 

In their first actual operation Dec. 9, 
the plans went somewhat awry. The pub- 
lic schools did clear their army of 1,000,- 
000 students out of the classrooms with- 
in twenty minutes, but many youngsters 
played glecfully in the streets. Excited 
parents jammed the school switchboards 
with phone calls and flocked to the class- 
rooms to claim their offspring; negligent 
ones allowed the boys and girls to remain 
outdoors. And because a clerk in board 
headquarters forgot to notify them, many 
a private and parochial school stayed in 


















































The New York Daily News 
Alert!: New York school children were teacher-convoyed home 
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GUARANTEED TO PLAY WHERE 
OTHER PORTABLES FAIL... 


OR YOUR KIONEY BACK 
AT HOME OR AWAY, THE YEAR ’ROUND COMPANION 


A most remarkable invention . . . the Patented Movable 
Wavemagnet in this new portable radio which you can 
carry in one hand, self-powered with a light, one-piece bat- 
tery pack. Ordinarily it works without outside aerial, 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL..PLAY..OR WORK 


Take this wonder portable where ordinary portables will 
not work efficiently; in a train, airplane, bus, ship, auto 
or any windowed building where metal construction keeps 
out reception. The secret of why it works while others fail 
is in the Patented Movable Wavemagnet, exclusive with 
Zenith. Check up on your next train trip. See how many 
| Zeniths are playing well... and how many other makes 
| fail to doso. Your money back if Zenith fails. 


WORKS ON LIGHT SOCKET OR BATTERY 
| If you want to save your battery, plug into any light 
socket ... 110 volt AC or DC. 


Under No Other Name But Zenith 


| ...Can you obtain this radio or a portable that fs, has, 
and does so many things! Patented Wavemagnet— built-in 
yet movable—combination battery and lighting current 
| operation — loudspeaker and earphone reproduction — 
| adjustable to varying conditions—reception at home or 
| traveiling. Don’t buy until you see and hear the Zenith 
Universal Portable at authorized Zenith dealers everywhere. 


EARPHONES FOR PRIVACY 


Earphones available for spersing events, travelling and 
| the hard-of-hearing. Zenith Hush-a-tone for usein bed, 
(Both extra equipment.) 
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| IF IT HASN’T A WAVEMAGNET 


| —IT ISN’T A ZENITH 
| Made in Brown, Gray, Ivory and Brown Airplane Fabric 
and Alligator and Genuine Cowhide 
AGAIN A YEAR AHEAD 
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blissfully unaware the alarm 


session, 
was on. 

Qn the morning alert of Dec. 10, the 
system broke down altogether. The make- 
shift alarm sirens sounded just as the 
pupils were settling down to their desks. 
Few principals heard them. Some sent the 
pupils home, but policemen stood outside 
ordering many of the children back into 
the buildings. To those who went home, 
School Superintendent Harold G. Camp- 
bell broadeast a recall over station WNYC. 
The farcical climax occurred in suburban 
Sunnyside, L. I., where youngsters re- 
turned to school around noon only to 
learn that their teachers had gone Christ- 
mas shopping. 

However, educators are trying to iron 
out such wrinkles quickly. For the nation 
as a Whole, the Office of Civilian Defense 
has already acted on the problems con- 
fronting American schools. It has gathered 
together twelve educators from the “Tar- 
get Areas” (any area up to 300 miles from 
a coastline) , two from the National Edu- 
cation Association in Minneapolis and one 
from Chicago to work out complete, na- 
tiowide plans for protection of school 
children in wartime. And, borrowing from 
the British, the OCD has issued this advice 
for parents: Don’t talk too much about 
war; your children should know there is 
war, but their elders should not alarm 
them; you should keep them busy by giv- 
ing them responsibilities in the form of 
useful wartime jobs. 

On Monday of this week the OCD, un- 
der its director, Mayor La Guardia of 
New York, issued official air-raid instruc- 
tions to the nation’s schools (see box, page 
63) which directly contravened New York 
City’s plan to send students home. La 
Guardia’s home bailiwick indicated, how- 
ever, that it would abide by its own method. 
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Flood in Tin Pan Alley: 
Jap Bombs Burst a Dam of Songs 
Against the Axis Powers 


The crash of Japanese bombs on Amer- 
ican soil exploded Tin Pan Alley into ac- 
tion last week. Previously the broadcast- 
ing networks’ ban on militant songs had 
confined the attention of writers to such 
patriotic ditties as Irving Berlin’s “God 
Bless America” or defense songs like “Any 
Bonds Today.” But with our actual en- 
trance into war no holds were barred, and 
each and every song writer, music publish- 
er, and recording company rushed to write, 
publish, or record the war song of the con- 
flict. 

The very night of Sunday, Dec. 7, Bert 
Wheeler, movie actor, introduced in a West 
Coast night club a song called “We'll 
Knock the Japs Right Into the Laps of the 
Nazis.” By 6 a.m. the next morning Max 
Lerner, author of “Is It True What They 
Say About Dixie,” had finished “The Sun 
Will Soon Be Setting on the Land of the 
Rising Sun,” and it was played on the 
Treasury Hour radio program the follow- 
ing night. Three hours before Congress de- 
clared war on Japan, Mills Music, Inc., had 
accepted: 


You’re a Sap, Mister Jap 
To make a Yankee cranky 
You’re a Sap, Mister Jap 
Uncle Sam is gonna spanky. 


Columbia and Victor chose “Goodbye, 
Mama, I’m Off to Yokohama” for re- 
cording by Frankie Masters and Teddy 
Powell ‘respectively. Eddie Cantor’s Wed- 





Acme 
Tm Pan Alley is at war. Here Phil Kornheiser of BMI surveys a typical 
batch of new songs. Now anti-Japanese tunes are pouring out. 
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Relieve Sniffly, Stuffy Distress 
with 3-Purpose Medicine 


Why keep on feeling stuffed up and 
miserable? Just put Vicks Va-tro-nol up 
each nostril and see how fast relief starts 
to come. Va-tro-nol is so effective be- 
cause it does 3 important things: 
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1. shrinks swollen membranes, 2. 
relieves irritation, 3. helps clear ; 
cold-clogged nasal passages and 
bring breathing comfort. 3 


And remember— used at first sniffle or 
sneeze, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent many 
colds from developing. Follow direc- 
tions in folder. 
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time-tested poultice-vapor yicks 
VapoRus 


action go towork! Ideal for 
children. Good for adults. 














You Can Have A ‘ 
Permanent History 
Of Today’s 
Important Events 


NEWSWEEK bound volumes pro- 
vide a valuable reference source, 
easy to consult. Published semi- 
annually, each volume holds 26 
issues and index. Bound in red 
cloth with gold-leaf stamping, it 
makes an attractive addition to 
your library. Bound volumes will 
be shipped anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States at $2.50 each to‘subscrib- 
ers, $3.50 each to non-subscribers, 
including delivery charges. 


Bring your NEWSWEEK series 
up to date with index and bound 
volume, No. V-17. Now being 
sold, this volume covers the first 
half of 1941. Send orders accom- 
panied by check directly to 
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Culture for Kids: The scooter trade assembled last week for the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony’s annual Christmas program, one of 
six Saturday morning Young People’s Concerts in Carnegie Hall. Founded 
18 years ago by the late composer and conductor Ernest Schelling to in- 
terest young people in good music, the Philharmonic. children’s concerts 
are the nation’s oldest such series; at all of them everywhere the youngsters 
listen politely but sometimes they just can’t help snoozing. 





nesday night radio program featured this 
number: 


We did it before—and we can do it again 
And we will do it again, 

We'll take the nip out of Nipponese 
And chase ’em back to their cherry trees. 


In the next few days practically every 
conceivable rhyme or pun about the little 
yellow men found its way into a lyric. And 
when the Germans and Italians formally 
entered the lists against us, the song writ- 
ers turned their minds to new rhyming. But 
at the week end most were about the Japs. 

Some of the publishers kept hands off 
the quick-blossoming ditties, predicting 
they will meet a sudden death when more 
serious songs appear. As Gene Buck, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers put it: 
“You never know what type of song will 
be the type taken up by the people.” 


RECORD WEEK 


Both as a musical humorist and as a 
master orchestrator, the contemporary Ger- 
man composer Richard Strauss surpassed 
himself in Titi EvLenspiece,’s Merry 
Pranks, a rollicking tone poem about the 
famous legendary jokester which dates 
back to 1895. Of numerous recordings of 
the favorite, the best is the latest, by Ar- 
tur Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra 
for Columbia (two 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.50) . 


Ronald Colman as Ebeneezer Scrooge is 
Decca’s Yuletide offering in a new disk of 
Dickens’ A CuristmMas Caron (three 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50) . Though one 
might think Colman was miscast, he per- 
forms nobly; it’s a shorter version with 
more punch than a new Victor version 
with Eustace Wyatt as Scrooge (four 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50) . 


FOURTH ESTAT} 





Dilemma for Blue Pencils. 
First Days of News Censorship 
Furrow Editorial Brows 


Censorship, voluntary and_ otherwis. 
popped sweat to the brows of the nation’, 
editors last week. On nearly every jiece of 
war news they asked themselves the same 
questions: Was the information a military 
secret? Should they check with the Army 
and Navy officials under the self-censorship 
system? If they did, would time-\ asting 
indecision of the officials ruin the story’s 
value? 

Newspapermen wanted the answers as 
quickly as possible. They knew thiat the 
Espionage Act of 1917 had been invoked 
and that publication of naval or military 
intelligence regarding ship or troop move- 
ments meant severe penalty. At President 
Roosevelt’s Tuesday press conference, cor- 
respondents had complained that they were 
“getting the run-around at the Army and 
Navy offices.” The President had an- 
swered with a plea for patience on the 
part of the press. 

In. addition, he pledged that the public 
would get the news—both good and bad. 
But he laid down two general rules: the 
news must be accurate, and it must not 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. In es- 
sence, journalism was told, the United 
States policy would operate along the gen- 
eral lines of the British system, with in- 
formation released through official com- 
muniqués. 

That night, in his fireside chat (see page 
28), the Chief Executive reminded the 
press: “You have a most grave respon- 
sibility to the nation now and for the dura- 
tion of this war. If you feel that your gov- 
ernment is not disclosing enough of the 
truth, you have every right to say so. But 
—in the absence of all the facts, as re- 
vealed by official sources—you have no 
right in the ethics of patriotism to dea! out 
unconfirmed reports in such a way as to 
make people believe they are gospel truth.” 

This was censorship, but censorship far 
from that of the 1917-18 war when George 
Creel’s Committee on Public Information 
“requested” the press to confine its news 
reports to statements released by the com- 
mittee. For the present, there was ample 
freedom. Even radioed enemy claims, 
which the President urged be handled with 
care, could be published. 

All last week the censorship operations 
continued to take form. The official news 
center was transferred from the White 
House, the press GHQ since Sunday aftcr- 
noon’s attack on Hawaii, to the War and 
Navy Departments, from which reports !:¢- 
gan trickling by midweek. Supplementing 
these were communiqués from the war are. 
As a temporary measure President Roo:e- 
velt named J. Edgar Hoover, chief of t!ic 
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FBI, to coordinate the censorship of news 
and communications. 

The censorship mill turned up additional 
developments. The government will re- 
lease no casualty lists—columns of horror 
during the last war—but will confine its 
notifications to next of kin. The President 
suggested that newspapers and press serv- 
ices refrain from compiling their own lists. 
The Maritime Commission requested the 
suppression of ship-news information. 
Weather information was limited and, as 
on the radio, in some sections eliminated. 
The publicizing of naval ship launchings 
was curbed. 

Meanwhile, in New York and to a lesser 
extent in San Francisco, the Navy was 
heavily censoring outgoing cable and radio 
messages (incoming messages passed un- 
touched, as they are censored at the 
sources). In Manhattan, a staff of 100 
naval officers were headquartered in the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
building, 67 Broad Street, close by the ma- 
jority of communication companies. A 
branch unit was located in the Press Wire- 
less offices in Times Square. 

The three major news services, United 
Press, Associated Press, and International 
News Service, found little fault with the 
Navy setup. One foreign editor described 
it as “amazingly flexible and sensible—es- 
pecially when you compare it to England at 
the start of the war when our stories were 
held up for intolerable periods.” 

But the British correspondents were far 
from pleased. In protests reminiscent of 
American reporters’ criticism of earlier cen- 
sorship in Britain, they shouted loudly, 
charging that their dispatches to London 
were sometimes delayed as much as three 
hours and that the censors failed to notify 
them of deletions. They were informed that 
the situation was only incidental to the 
establishment of the censorship and would 
soon be straightened out. 

At the same time Axis correspondents 
were rounded up by the FBI. Among those 
held were Kurt G. Sell, veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent of DNB, the official Ger- 
man news agency; Heinz Cramer, New 
York DNB chief, and several assistants; 
Pietro P. Carbonelli of Il Corriere della 
Sera of Milan, Shuji Taguchi, New York 
representative of Domei, the Japanese news 
service, and August W. Halfeld, chief cor- 
respondent for Sherl Verlag of Berlin and 
head of the Nazi party organization for 
German reporters in the United States. 

In a retaliatory measure, the Axis Pow- 
ers gave some 30 American correspondents 
similar moments of unpleasantness. On 
Wednesday, in Berlin (the day before Hit- 
ler declared war), they were barred from 
the regular Wilhelmstrasse press confer- 
ence, later arrested, and whisked off to a 
Wannsee villa. Among them were Freder- 
ick C. Oechsner, UP bureau head, and 
Joseph W. Grigg Jr., Jack Fleischer, Glen 
Stadler, and Clinton B. Conger; Louis P. 
Lochner, AP chief, and Edwin Shanke, 


Ernest G. Fischer, Angus Thuermer, and 
Alvin J. Steinkopf; Hugo Speck of INS; 
George Axelsson, a Swedish national em- 
ployed by The New York Times; Alex 
Small of The Chicago Tribune. Guido En- 
deris, veteran chief of The New York 
Times bureau, was allowed to remain in 
his hotel because of ill health. 

Those held in Rome were Reynolds 
Packard, UP bureau head, and his wife, 
Eleanor, Livingston Pomeroy; Edmund L. 
Laura, Luigi Zaccardi, and Richard C. 
Massock of AP, and Herbert L. Matthews 
and Camille Cianfarra of The New York 
Times. (Two others, Harold Denny of The 
Times and Godfrey H. P. Anderson, AP 
correspondent and a British subject, who 
were captured in Libya three weeks ago, 
also were being held.) 

Tokyo seized Max Hill, AP head; Percy 
Whiting of INS; Robert Bellaire and Leslie 
Nakashima of UP, and Otto Tolischus of 
The Times. In Shanghai, those in custody 
were J. D. White and Morris J. Harris of 
AP; Robert P. Martin of UP; Douglas 
Robert of The Times; and Victor Keen of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 

All correspondents were awaiting trans- 
fer with the trade of diplomatic officials. 

Back on the home front, the Pacific 
Coast journals and press services were pre- 
paring for all eventualities in what may 
soon prove the nation’s hottest local war 
news area. Newspapers blacked out their 
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windows, equipped carrier trucks with 
blackout headlights, made provisions for 
an uninterrupted flow of electric power, 
and experimented with infra-red photog- 
raphy to enable camera work in the dark. 

In San Francisco the press faced a para- 
doxical situation: the city was overrun 
with newspapermen, yet the dailies suf- 
fered from a shortage of local reporters, 
Army and Navy reserve calls raiding all 
staffs. Journalism students, advertising 
men, and publicity agents were pulled in 
to fill the gaps. At the same time, outside 
the city rooms there was a growing con- 
centration of foreign correspondents rushed 
hurriedly to the Golden Gate to catch the 
first available transportation means west- 
ward to the war area. Those on hand in- 
cluded Ernie Pyle, United Feature roving 
Columnist, Robert Casey of The Chicago 
News, H. R. Knickerbocker of The Chi- 
cago Sun, Pierre Huss, veteran Berlin man- 
ager, and James Kilgallen, both of INS, 
and William Wheeler of The Chicago 
Times. 

While these correspondents were waiting 
impatiently, their confréres already on the 
war front were producing under fire. Among 
the most dramatic reports was that of Cecil 
Brown, Newsweek and CBS correspond- 
ent, whose signed account of the Japanese 
attack on the British warships Prince of 
Wales and Repulse is on page 18 of this 
issue. 








Wide World 
No Mistake, Please: Showing up for President Roosevelt's first 
Tuesday press conference after Japan began hostilities on Dec. 7, Joseph 
Chiang shows a White House policeman his credentials as Washington 
correspondent for The Chinese Nationalist Daily of New York. His coat 
carries the precaution: ‘Chinese reporter, not Japanese, please.’ 
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Perspective 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Citizen Meets the Crisis 


Now that close to two weeks of 
war have passed into history, it is possible 
to take stock of our national state of 
mind. How have we done? Fairly well, 
on the morale side. Fairly well, in the 
sense that there has been no panic, no 
hysteria and an instant closing of ranks 
among all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple. Fairly well, insofar as most of us 
have digested the cardinal facts that 
scores of people have told us and writ- 
ten at us. 

But whether or not we’ve shown up 
well, in the main, there is evidence that 
we may show up less well if we do not 
scotch—-and scotch quickly—two tenden- 
cies that have attained serious proportions 
in the past ten days. First, too many 
Americans continue to undcrestimate the 
danger involved in the attack of the Axis 
Powers. Second, some Americans are 
finding it increasingly hard to give up the 
delicious peacetime luxury of head hunt- 
ing. 

It is true that Japan’s initial attack 
gave us some conception of the intimate 
personal danger to continental America 
that modern warfare could bring. But in- 
finitely greater dangers lie ahead—dangers 
the majority of us do not seem to compre- 
hend at all. Few of us realize, for instance, 
the implications of the fact that Germany 
is in a position to choose her own time 
and place to strike at us and our allies. 
In line with what is obviously a coordi- 
nated Axis plan, Germany or Japan or 
both, simultaneously, can aim smashing 
blows. It is imperative that we be braced 
now for attacks that can come not only in 
the Mediterranean and in North Africa, 
but at England, at the Panama Canal 
and at our own Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. For unless we are psychologically 
prepared for such major shocks, psycho- 
logically prepared for a succession of stun- 
ning blows, their effect will be very much 
worse than it needs to be. 


Hitier has many cards in his hand, 
not the least of which is in Vichy. In 
countering his demoniac strategy, we 
shall literally be fighting for our lives. To 
minimize that grim truth now is the great- 
est possible disservice to our cause. 

Among other things, it should be appar- 
ent that we shall be on the defensive from 
time to time, possibly -over a long period, 
in the Pacific. And yet we are still trou- 
bled by the assertions of overconfident 
people—people who insist that knocking 


out Japan will take only a few weeks or 
months. That is nonsense. Curbstone strat- 
egists who say it are simply undermining 
national morale, whether they realize it or 
not. 


Most of us are barely mindful of 
another fact with which we shall undoubt- 
edly have to reckon. Sabotage within our 
borders is at least as probable as air raids 
on either coast. In terms of our war effort 
a bomb hidden in a factory is more to be 
dreaded than planes over a city. It is silly 
to assume that after two years of grow- 
ing likelihood of our entering the war, the 
Axis Powers have not laid sabotage plans 
with deadly thoroughness and daring. We 
are fortunate this time—more so than in 
1917—that the FBI is headed by the 
ablest police officer that this generation 
has produced, J. Edgar Hoover. But 
Washington cannot be expected to do the 
whole job. 

Law-enforcement officers in the states, 
counties and cities constitute a network of 
vigilance that can and must be expected 
to assist greatly in protecting our vital 
industries and our transportation and 
communication arteries and nerve centers. 
With characteristic promptness and com- 
petence, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey has been giving his last month in 
office to the creation of a machine to help 
protect New York County. His chosen 
successor, now chief of his staff. is pre- 
pared to take over that work. Dewey has 
found that the state statutes contain even 
more legal provisions for checking sabo- 
tage than the Federal statutes; that they 
provide for stiffer penalties; and that 
there are many more state and county 
judges free to handle such cases than there 
are Federal judges. The same is probably 
true of many, if not all the states. Alert lo- 
cal law-enforcement agencies should be 
able to do much to protect the nation 
against sabotage. Vigilant citizens ought 
to see that they do. Close cooperation be- 
tween these agencies, the Federal author- 
ities and civilians can prevent vast losses. 
This is no matter for trifling; it is neces- 


_ sary to victory. 


Only less serious than the danger that, 
as individuals, we tend to underestimate 
what lies ahead, is the danger that we will 
try to cling to our ancient habit of hunt- 
ing heads. We cannot win a war by chop- 
ping off American heads, even official 
heads. Because we are a free nation, it is 
essential that we retain the right of criti- 
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cism. But that carries with it a responsi. 
bility to use common ‘sense in the exercise 
of that right. 

The screams for heads in Congress be. 
fore we had all the facts about Pearl Hap. 
bor is typical—is typically dangerous. Men 
have to be demoted and _ transferred in 
wars, as our own history and recent Brit. 
ish history shows. But the lay public js 
not competent to pass judgment on wher 
or why demotions and transfers shor . 
take place. It cannot properly do more 
than expect from the President down the 
practice of exacting strict accountability. 
If the public as a whole attempts to sit i 
judgment on matters of military personnel 
and strategy and gives itself over to hys. 
terical recriminations each time we suffer 
a loss or a setback, we shall have disas. 
trous confusion within the nation. For 
there will be losses. There will be setbacks, 
And emotional frenzies over them can only 
increase the probability of further mis. 
fortunes. 


W. can serve best by being braced 
for the anguish of many dark days, by 
being restrained and deliberate in ou 
judgments and by keeping our minds on 
our own appointed jobs. If a job is un- 
necessary, it will be. taken away. If the 
man in a job is needed elsewhere, the gov- 
ernment or his conscience will take him 
for a more important purpose. But while 
he has his job and the job is a cog in the 
great unity of a nation totally working 
for victory, let him work better than ever 
before. 

Under the foundations of the jobs of 
most Americans there will soon be quak- 
ings, as immense industrial readjustments 
and dislocations occur. For the pasi- year 
or so, we have vaguely assumed that these 
would ultimately have to be faced. But 
now adjustments cannot be spread out 
over a long series of months. They must 
be telescoped into weeks. Hundreds of 
thousands of men will have to be laid off 
in conversions of plants, and rehired in 
new plants. Many men who never worked 
night shifts will work them now. Many 
more will be catapulted into unfamiliar 
surroundings. All these strains must be 
accepted by a generation that has had lit- 
tle chance to get the habit of fortitude. 
But they will be borne because deep in the 
American spirit is an awareness that carry- 
ing this load is part of the pattern of na- 
tional strength. 

Far off in the outposts of our safety 
men are bearing our burdens, fighting our 
fight and building the bridges to our 
future. We know those things. Every 
scrap of news tells them to us again. 
And that knowledge must lift our hearts, 
steel our nerves, awaken in us a great 
resolve. We can be worthy of the glory 
that those inspired men are winning for 
us, only if we give what we have—here 
and now. 














VAL bfeijo MMS : 
GIVE CANADIAN CLUB” 


Why is selecting a gift for a special friend so difficult? 
It’s because the gifts we give special friends should be 
just as unmatchable as the friendship. 

Canadian Club has been for generations the perfect 
expression not only of friendship but of hospitality, 
thanks to a flavor so appealing to all tastes that it is 
a favorite in 87 countries. No friendship can ask more 
than this—to be deserving of Canadian Club. This 
Christmas—give, and serve, Canadian Club. Imported 
by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended 
Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 6 years old. 
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With MAUREEN O’HARA 
it’s Chesterfield for Christmas 
She is appearing in the 
20th Century-Fox Production 
“HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY” 
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Here are your Milder Better-Tasting 
Chesterfields again ...in the most attractive, up-to-the- 
minute Christmas gift package of the year. 
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Buy them for the folks at home ...send them to your friends 
and don’t forget to mail them to the boys in the Service. 


YOU CAN’T BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE They Saléfy 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tobacco Co. 





